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~ NEWS OF THE ‘WEEK. 


M* R. GLADSTONE has wniiaiih to power with an unchanged 
i¥L Cabinet, and has disavowed any existing intention of dissolv- 
ing Parliament as soon as circumstances will permit, while retain- 
ing of course his freedom of action for the future. He ex- 
plained on Thursday evening,—in that guarded manner which 
our statesmen always adopt when informing the House of the 
advice they tendered to the Queen and its results,—that on 
Friday week he had heard from the Queen that Mr. Disraeli 
had declined to take office, and that in reply to the expression of 
a doubt whether that refusai was quite final, he had learnt from 
the Queen on the same day that it was so. Mr. Gladstone had 
then submitted to the Queen a memorandum, written in fear- 
fully and wonderfully constructed sentences, the tendency of 
which was to urge on the leaders of the Tory party their grave 
obligation to exhaust every combination by which an efficient 
Government could be constructed, to replace the Government they 
had defeated. Indeed, he supported by elaborate reference to pre- 
cedents his view of the responsibility incurred by parties inflicting 
such defeat, and intimated to the Queen that Mr. Disraeli’s 
“summary refusal” to attempt to form a Government was not 
in conformity ‘either with the exigencies of the case or with 
Parliamentary This memorandum was presented on 
Saturday, and on Sunday night he received at Cliefden a letter 
from the Queen intimating that in spite of his representations, 
the leaders of the ‘ory party had finally determined not to form 
a Government,—whereupon he placed his own services at the 
Queen’s disposal once more, and after consulting his colleagues, 
the whole Government, though with evident reluctance, returned 
to power. ‘The Prime Minister's tone was restrained and anxious. 
He intimated expressly, indeed, that the ‘lost colours” of his 
army could not be replaced by the mere recall to power. 


usage.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech consisted first of a rather emphatic 
assertion that he could have formed a Government which would 
have deserved the full confidence of Her Majesty, and would 
have been efficient for the administration of the affairs of the 
country,—in other words, that he had the full confidence of all 
assertion carefully con- 
» him in the 


his more dis tinguished colleagues, an 
firmed by the Duke of Richmond’s warm tribute t 
House of of a very lengthy bet somewhat 
pompous vindication of his course in declining to take office 
during the continuance of the present Parliament, with a normal 
majority of what he considered to be 88 votes still against him. The 
Queen offered hith a dissolution, but of this privilege he did not 
think fit to avail himself. He could not, 
his Government till just before Easter; then would have come 
the holidays, and then. 


Lords,—and next 


he said, have formed 
by accepting his predecessor's Estimates, 
—4 policy which he greatly disapproved, and should especially dis- 
approve in succeeding to a Government which had accused his 
Own last Government of “ profligate ’ expenditure,—he might 
have managed to dissolve in May. But then came the question— 
©n what was he to dissolve ? The Irish University Bill was gone, 
and he could not dissolve without putting a Conservative policy | 
before the country. Only he did not know what a Conservative 


Policy ought to be till he got into office, and could have the 


| opportunity of ransacking the archives of Downing Street. He 
could not tell what he ought to do in the Central-Asian question, 
or in the matter of the “Three Rules” of the Washington 
Treaty, or in the reduction of expenditure, or anything else, till 
he got into office; and he could not very well get into office, 
without knowing what to do. He described with some humour, 
as he said, from personal experience, 
minority, and under a 
and concluded with a 
he predicted that the 


drawing his description, 
the horrors of governing while in a 
‘abstract resolutions,” 

peroration, in which 
would one day be grateful to him, ‘as the 
trustee of their honour for declining to form 
‘a weak and discredited administration.” The Tories, however, 
felt, and Mr. Newdegate made an ineffectual effort to express the 
feeling, that Mr. Disraeli had practically avowed himself in want 
of a policy and destitute of a cry. 


It is obvious that the om of the Tory party is to repeat, if 
possible, the discomfiture of Mr. Gladstone's Government, and to 
compel a dissolution proceeding from the Liberal side, so that the 
Tories may fight a battle of pure criticism, and come in by the 
failure of their opponents, not by virtue of any policy of their own. 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, for instance, took this line in addressing a 
meeting of the Hampshire Friendly Society at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
on Tuesday evening. Indeed his speech was a feeble anticipation 
of Mr. Disraeli’s apology on Thursday evening for declining to 
form a Government; but Mr. Cochrane concluded by saying that 
now that the Liberal Government had been once turned out of 
office, the country ought not to be satisfied till there had 
been a dissolution, when the very Conservative effect of the 
Ballot would probably appear. ‘The Conservatives evidently 
intend to keep a sharp look-out for new combinations with mal- 
contents on the Liberal side. 


régime of 
grandiloquent 
Tory party 
and interests,” 





Mr. Gathorne Hardy's motion of last night for an address to 
Her Majesty requesting her, in bringing the ‘Three Rules” 
agreed upon in the Washington ‘Treaty to the knowledge of 
foreign Powers, to declare Her Majesty's dissent from the inter- 
pretation put upon these rules by the tribunal at Geneva, 
was a fresh effort in this direction. Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
seconded it, and if it should have passed, it would be so plain 
acensure on the Government for their negligence in not having 
already taken this course on their own responsibility, that a 
new crisis must at once occur. We go to press before the 
result of the debate is known, but it is not at all likely that 
the Government will suffer a new reverse on this question. The 
Liberals are so afraid of a dissolution, and the leading spirits 
below the are for the most part so grateful for 
the Geneva Arbitration, that Mr. Harcourt is not likely, we 
think, to have many Liberal supporters. Indeed, he is hardly 
the kind of man to play the successful rebel. His hostility to the 
Government is more strategical than serious, and he would prefer 
to play the chief part in a losing rather than in a winning game. 
| The disaffecteds below the gangway are rather in want of a supple 
and adroit mind, prolific of such fatal resolutions as those which 
Mr. Milner Gibson used to have the credit of drafting during the 
first two Governments of Lord Palmerston. We hardly know 
even a candidate for the office. 


gangway 








M. Thiers has signed a new Treaty, under which the Germans 
receive the last instalment of their indemnity before September, 
|and evacuate French territory in the first days of that month. 
Even in this transaction the Germans have deliberately avoided 
the expression of any sentiment 
except their own determined will. They agree to give up 
| Belfort in July because M, Thiers would not 
| the treaty without that condition, but they have insisted upon 
retaining Verdun instead, that is upon their right to march on 
| Paris at discretion. They are driving a great and—we say it with 
| a full knowledge of the history of the past four years—an equal 
race to despair, such despair that any man who could give the 


conciliation or compromise, or 


have signed 
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French adequate vengeance 


the people on whom he inflicts the vengeance for which the 
French in their secret hearts have not ceased to hope! At present, 
as we have striven to show elsewhere, France is governed by the 
coolest and quietest class of thinkers within her dominion. She 
is ruled by her official class, who neither mean war—except 
under favourable conditions—nor ‘the social liquidation,” but 
who mean to make her a very considerable and conservative 
State in Europe. Butthe chances are that she will be ultimately | 
ruled, if history has any meaning at all, by an exceptional General, 
who will claim the throne and obtain the throne because he has 
gratified a silent passion for vengeance on the part of the people 


who have elected him. 


The rage of the tight at M. Thiers’ well-concerted and to | 
the last moment well-concealed diplomatic suecess passed all 
bounds of prudence and decency during the sitting of the 
Assembly on Monday. M. de Rémusat read the text of the 
Treaty to a Chamber quivering on every side with nervous ex- 
citement, which found vent in shouts of ‘* Vive la République !” 
from the Left, and responsive clamour of ‘*‘ Vive la France !” 
from the Right. The Centres, led by M. Christophle, 
President of the Left Centre, who has lately taken a 
prominent position among the public men of the Assembly, 


resolved to take advantave of the dominant enthusiasm, 


and to challenge the Monarchical malcontents to try a fall 
on the spot. After the resolution originally proposed by M. 
St. Mare Girardin, President of the Right Centre, had been 
tossed about and patched with a variety of amendments, some 
expressing gratitude to M. Thiers, some to the Assembly, and 
some to the country, it finally passed; the compliment to the 
Assembly being voted against by the Extreme Left in a body, 
while only a few of the Extreme Right had the courage 
to register their votes against the formal statement that 
It is notice- 
able that the Right Centre voted with the Right against | 
a proposition brought forward by a member of the Left 
Centre, that the Assembly ‘should adjourn to communicate 


M. Thiers had ‘‘ deserved well of the country.” 


the resolution to M. Thiers. ‘The Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the Assembly, however, on the invitation of M. Claude, 


with the mass of the members of the Left, went in procession to 
the Presidency, and had an interview with the President. In 


reply to their congratulations, M. Thiers, said that ‘ the greatest 


reward of his efforts, and that which moved him most,” was 
this ‘‘ testimony of the confidence of the country, and of the 


Assembly representing it.” In spite of the refusal of the 
Assembly to join formally in this communication with the Pre- 


sident, M. Martel, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, | 
succeeded in giving it a semi-official colour by describing to the | 


Assembly M. Thiers’ reception of the resolution. The Right did 
not venture articulately to oppose this proceeding. Their ill- 
temper has evaporated during the week in some feeble newspaper 


snarling. 


Since Prince Bismarck has declared that he leans and neces- 
sarily leans more and more on the Liberal party, it is inter- 
esting to observe how heartily the Liberal party seem to 
support him in the obscurantist policy of punishing free 
discussion. The Germania has got into trouble for allowing its 
London correspondent to translate portions of a leading article 


published in this journal on the 30th of November last, on “ The 


New Law of Persecution in Prussia.” A calmer and more dis- 
passionate statement of the effect of the law it would not be easy 
to conceive, but the Germania of last Saturday announces that it 
was invited last Thursday week to show cause why proceedings 
should not be taken against it for the London correspondence in 
which our leading article was translated, and apparently the 
proceedings against it for that correspondent’s letter will not 
be dropped. ‘This, then, is a Liberal Government in a very 
emphatic sense indeed,—so Liberal that it will not allow the 
Liberalism of its own measures to be temperately challenged by 
Liberals, on the ground of principles which have been accepted as 
axiomatically Liberal from time immemorial, without prosecuting 
those who circulate these challenges, for bringing the Govern- 
ment into contempt. People will too soon, we take it, be asking 
far and wide in Prussia when the time of this ‘ Liberal” tyranny 
is to be overpast. 





It is to be feared that the prospects of the Carlists are 
improving in Spain, as anarchy spreads in the provinces, and the 
executive power in the capital is weakened. The latest report 
by telegraph is that Carlist bands are increasing in Andalusia, and 
if they grow as strong in the south as they are in the north, the 


would rule Franee. God help, Republic will soon be in a bad way. It is difficult to ascertain 
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the net result of the military operations in Catalonia and Nayarre 
for as in the old Carlist wars, both sides invariably claim the 
vietory after an encounter. It is certain that the Carlists of the 
present day have not degenerated from their predecessors of 4 

é 
But then 
their opponents are not very remarkable for humanity, modesty 


generation ago in cruelty, rapacity, or boastfulness, 
or scrupulous regard for the rights of property. 

The Meeting at Exeter Hall, over which Mr. Mill presided op 
Tuesday evening, seemed to show that the ‘* Land Question,” ag 
presented, at all events, either by the Land Tenure Association 
or by the Land and Labour League, is not yet a practical op 
an attractive one. ‘The attendance was remarkably thin, ang 
with the exception of Mr. Mill’s speech, the argument was even 
thinner. Mr. Mill himself is perhaps a trifle too abstract in hig 
reasonings for a popular audience, and as he has long ago 
thought out the problems of land tenure, his speech had not 
{much in it that was new to the students of his writings, He 
| still makes the absorption by the State of the “ unearned inere- 
|ment” of rent arising from the natural and unaided increase jn 
the value of land, his chief measure of reform; and in point of 
principle, his plan is unassailable. But fiscal policy cannot be 
founded on mere economical axioms, however logically irrefutable, 
| Statesmen and financiers have to consider what is practically 
| workable, as well as what is scientifically orthodox ; and we can- 
not see how the ‘unearned increment” is to be taken pos. 
session of by the State, without either an enormously costly and 
complicated machinery for valuing it, or the infliction of great 
injustice on individuals. An attempt to get at this increment 
by direct taxation of landowners in the lump would certainly be 
a most unpopular way of adding to the public income; anda 
just valuation of land, distinguishing the ‘‘ earned” from the 
‘‘unearned” increase in value, would be painfully inquisitorial ag 
| well as expensive. Besides, if the principle, as applied by Mr, 
Mill, is to deprive the judicious and far-sighted purchaser of 
land of the increase in value, which he, and perhaps he only, 
foresees, and which is the reward of his keenness and knowledge, 
| why should we allow the speculator in cotton or any other raw 
| material to reap the advantage of a rise in price which he may 

foresee but cannot influence ? 


| ‘The wrench that has been given to politics and parties by “the 
Crisis ” is unfavourable to the chances of Lord Selborne’s Judi- 
cature Bill. It is true the measure will have the unusual advan- 
tage of being supported by the legal chiefs on either side of the 
House of Lords, which will more than compensate for the menaced 
criticism—not, however, to be despised—of Lord Westbury. 
But the very fact that the Lord Chancellor has by anticipa- 
tion recognised the gravity of some of the objections taken to the 
Bill, and has promised to give every opportunity for the adoption of 
amendments in committee, foreshadows prolonged debates on the 
| details of the scheme in both Houses. In any event, after the 
time that has now been lost, the Bill cannot go down to the 
Commons until the Session is far advanced, and there it will have 
to run the gauntlet of a score of keen lawyers whose interests it 
directly touches. In these circumstances, it would be over- 
sanguine to hope that the Bill can become law in the present 
Session. It has, however, cleared the ground for a settlement. 


A Conservative contemporary has thought to impale Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir John Coleridge on the horns of a dilemma 
suggested by a cursory perusal of the Law Officers’ Fees Act of 
i last year. The statute which takes away certain valuable fees 
from the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General is not to apply, 
it is provided, ‘to the person who is Attorney-General at the 
time of the passing of this Act.” It is suggested that by Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent resignation Sir John Coleridge ceased to be 
Attorney-General, and on Mr. Gladstone’s return to power 
receivesthe Attorney-Generalship on the new conditions of tenure. 
Will the Act be construed, it is asked, by Mr. Gladstone so as 
to save Sir John Coleridge’s fees? Of course Conservative good- 
nature predicts another Ewelme Rectory affair. We imagine the 
way out of the supposed difficulty is very simple. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resignation did not technically terminate his own or his 
colleagues’ tenure of office, which he and they continued to hold 
till they were to surrender them to their successors. Accord- 
ingly there has been no “ solution of continuity” in the Attorney- 
General's tenure of office, and the proviso referred to saves his 


vested interest. To be sure, the defence is technical, but the 


objection is much more so; and the former is quite a match for 
the latter. 
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A political crisis always brings one windfall,—a shower of | 
Among the pretensions to promotion which the 
troubles of last week have ripened are some that are incontest- 
able. » Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has fairly earned his Privy 
( ouncillorship, if he cares to be called ‘* Right Honourable,’ by 
four years’ good official work and a respectable display of Parlia- 
ity. Lord Normanton changes his Irish earldom 


mentary capacity. ns is , 
for the same rank in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, which 


is of course j Robert 
Shafto Adair, brother of the present M.P. for Ipswich, has strong 
which are to be rewarded with a peerage ; he sat 
liaments as M.P. for Cambridge, and unsuccess- 
than eleven contests in the Liberal 
We can understand why these 


coront tS. 


a distinct step, socially and politically. Sir 


party claims. 
during two Pai 
fully underwent no 
interest, chiefly for county seats. 
promotions are made, and why they are desired. But why should 
Lord Portman choose as the reward of his services as Lord 
Warden of the the almost imperceptible eleva- 
tion a barony to a viscountcy ? The 
aristocracy are very inscrutable, and only Mr. Disraeli has the 


key to them all. 


less 


Stannaries 


from ambitions of the 


Mr. Plimsoll has struck a powerful chord in the English mind, 
Without any of the arts of the popularity-hunter, his appeal on 
behalf of the seamen has given him a popularity that a dema- 
gorue might envy and strive for in vain. His * pluck” is 
esttactiv ly recognised as having an honest ring in it, and his 
nt as its growth is, reaches to an unsuspected 
distance among the masses of the people. At Leeds on Sunday 
vecidentally present at a Nonconformist chapel, and 


influence, r¢ 


last he was : 
after the sermon was asked to say a few words to the crowds, 
who, hearing of his arrival, had gathered to the place. The 
enthusiasm with which his expression of a determination at any 
sost to go through with the work he had taken in hand was 
received, is worth the attention of Parliament. Nor is it less 
noteworthy that in Derby, an inland town, any opposition to 
Mr. Plimsoll’s re-election has been abandoned as hopeless since 
the origination of his movement on behalf of the sailors. Not 
one nor many actions of libel will now crush either the cause or 


the man. 


Sub-Inspector Montgomery's arraignment for the murder of 
Mr. Glass, the bank manager at Newtownstewart, has ended 
for a second time in the disagreement and discharge of the jury. 
The legal advisers of the Crown, however, intend to put him 
again on his trial, but the probability of obtaining a verdict is, 
of course, The evidence against 
Mr. Montgomery was very strong, and welded into 
a forcible argument by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, the lead- 
ing counsel for the prosecution; but it was altogether 
circumstantial. If Mr. Montgomery be put on his trial again, 
the result will be doubtless another disagreement. But if 
should be obtained, will the capital sentence 
be carried out? It should be remembered that very possibly a 
numerical majority of the three juries taken together may have 
been convinced of the prisoner’s innocence, though the last jury 


weaker now than ever. 


was 


a conviction 


were agreed in finding him guilty. 

The arrest of Macdonnell, who, as all the evidence goes to 
show, was one of the principals in the great forgery, will 
probably lead in good time to the unravelling of the whole 


conspi strange that a partner in one of the most 





It is 
subtle and ambitious plots ever devised should have been rash 
enough to run the risk of a voyage from Havre to the United 
States, though he must have been well aware that with the 
Atlantic Cable and the Extradition Treaty working together 
against him, his chances of escaping detection when the steamer 
reached America were small indeed. The examination of Noyes 
before the Lord Mayor has resulted in the remand of the pri- 
soner, the evidence this week being chiefly directed to prove that 
Noyes was in the habit of exchanging notes for gold at the 
Macdonnell exchanged the gold for other notes. 
these proceedings was, of course, to baffle any 


Bank, while 
rhe aim of 
attempts that might be made to trace the money obtained on the 
forged bills by the numbers of the notes. 





ww hat are we to think of the security of Londoners in London ? 
If the story told by Mr. Rhodes, respectable solicitor of New- | 
port, Isle of Wight, has even a grain of truth in it, we should 
say that the London of our day is as dangerous a place for the 
man visibly worth a ransom as the Abruzzi, or the Paris described 
by Fy h romancists of the school of Sue. Mr. Rhodes, as the 
tale goes, was staying in town about a month ago, and left his | 


hotel one evening to visit the Queen's Theatre, whence he did 
not return in person, but sent the next day a letter, stating that 
he had been kidnapped, and was confined in a ‘loathsome 
den” near the river. After some doubt and delay a reward was 
offered, and paid, it is said, to the persons who had held Mr, 
Rhodes in captivity, and who released him robbed of all his 
money and almost stripped of his clothes, How did the kidnappers 
receive the money without risking capture by the police? In 
Calabria there are methods of paying ransom to banditti which 
are hardly available in London, and until we know how this 
delicate operation was effected, we must hold our faith in this 
singular story in suspense. 


The Purchase of the Railways by the State is a question that, 
if not yet ripe for practical settlement, is quite ripe for discus- 





sion ; and such an examination of the subject as that submitted 
by Mr. Biddulph Martin to the Statistical Society on Tuesday 
evening is valuable, if only for the sake of the criticisms it 
elicits on all sides. Mr. Martin’s argument is founded, however, 
on what is thought by many well-informed persons a very con- 
siderable miscalculation of the primary cost of the undertaking. 
Is it possible for us to acquire the Railways, evenif we buy them 
It is probable 
the United 


in the lump, for six hundred millions sterling ? 
that eight hundred or a thousand 
Kingdom is nearer the mark. 


millions for 





We guarded our note of last week on Major O'Reilly's attack 
on the Queen’s Colleges and University by saying that, if it was 
accurate in its facts, it was a very formidable attack on the learn- 
ing of those Colleges and that University. The result shows 
both that the caution, at least as to the accuracy of the report 
of the speech, was not unnecessary, and also that the general 
confidence we were disposed to give to Major O’Reilly’s own 
probably justified. The President of the 
Galway, Mr. Berwick, has shown that the 
of Mr. Heron’s law “having gone home sick” 
is a fable. Mr. Heron’s law had years an 
average attendance of ten, and a minimum attendance of four. 
President Berwick also shows that the reported form of Major 
O’Reilly’s speech was quite inaccurate as to the French and 
German classes of the Galway College. Fifty-two students are 
now attending the lectures in French, and twenty those in 
German, which is a very fair attendance ; and most likely the 
modern-language classes of the College are now some of the best 
It appears, however, that what Major O'Reilly 
did say on head was, that on the evidence of the 
Professor, as given by himself, the students came to his 
classes with a preparation in German that may be returned 


statements, was 
Queen's College, 
story class 


class during ten 


attended there. 
this 


as nil, and with a very slight smattering of French indeed. 


A few weeks ago a vacancy occurred in the office of the Clerks 
of Records and Writs in Chancery, and Lord Romilly, Master of 
the Rolls, found himself called upon to deal with a salary of £1,200. 
In 1850, when Mr. Berrey, one of the clerks, died, no appoint- 
ment was made, and if Lord Romilly, on occasion of the recent 
death of Mr. Murray, had availed himself of the opportunity for 
still further concentrating the authority of the heads of the de- 
partment, the course would have been generally approved in the 
profession. But Lord Romilly was without question entitled to 
appoint a Head Clerk in the place of Mr. Murray. Who, then, 
ought to have been appointed? Unless the assistant-clerks 
were specially disqualified, or else the claims of some out- 
sider happened to be transcendent, the appointment ought 


to have been bestowed upon one of the assistant-clerks, 
Among the assistant-clerks in the Writ and Record 


Office is one whose claims Lord Romilly has himself not hesi- 


tated to admit. Some years ago they were pressed upon his 


| notice by upwards of fifty of the most eminent firms of solicitors 


in London. The gentleman in question is well known to the 


| profession by his work on the “ Practice of the Record and Writ 


Clerks’ Office.” His scheme of Consolidated General Orders in 
Chancery was accepted by Lord Chelmsford as the groundwork 
of a new edition of ‘* Consolidated General Orders in Chancery.” 
Last, but not least, he has laboured irreproachably for thirty 
years in the office, and is experienced in every detail of the busi- 
ness. The Master of the Rolls, passing over this gentleman, and 
every other assistant-clerk in the office, conferred the appointment 
upon one who was called to the Bar in 1864, who has had abso- 
lutely no experience in the office, and whose sole claim upon his 
country is that he is the son of Lord Romilly. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 

HE explanations given on Thursday night as to the 
Ministerial Crisis were not agreeable to hear, and were 

on the whole, of a humiliating nature to all the friends of 
Parliamentary Government. What they came to was just 
this,—that neither the Minister beaten nor the leader of Op- 
position were able to hold by the political logic of their own 
acts. Mr. Gladstone admitted that if he had been in a posi- 
tion to hold fast by his own policy, and return to power only 
on condition that either this Parliament or another should 
accept it, his government might not have been weakened, 
might even have been strengthened by the crisis, but he 
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admitted also that, as it is, the precedents as to “ resuming | 


governments 
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—_, 


|success. This was a humiliating position to hold; ang 


though of course Mr. Disraeli concealed, and was quite justi. 
fied by conventional usage in concealing, from the House of 
Commons the personal aspects of the question, though he 
never for a moment referred to any other possible head of the 
Tory party than himself, and though the Duke of Rich. 
mond’s emphatic tribute to him in the House of Lords was 
meant to declare openly to the world the loyalty of the avoweg 
party leaders to their present chief, Mr. Disraeli did not attemps 
to conceal that a very elaborate argument was expected from, 
him in order to justify what Mr. Gladstone, in his letter to the 
Queen, truly called the Opposition leader's “ summary refusal ” 
to take upon himself the fair political responsibility of his own 
act and to replace the Administration he had vanquished, 
That elaborate argument was skilful beyond measure, but jt 
was not so skilful but what every one saw the attempt to 


” are all against his renewed administration. | cover up from observation a weak and tender point. It 


He cannot ask this House of Commons to pass the Bill | defect, we think, as an argument, was that it proved a yas 


which it has once rejected, for he knows very well that all | deal too much. 


As men listened to it, they could not forbear 


the forces which told against him last week have been vastly | saying to each other that it proved to demonstration, if jt 


swelled by his defeat. 


is now no popular opinion anywhere in its favour. 
public opinion agrees with the common-place Liberal public 
opinion of Scotland and England, that the University Bill 
offered too much to the Catholics; while Irish public opinion 
is divided between the Protestant belief that it offered too 


much, and the Catholic belief that it offered far too little. | 


Under these circumstances, it is simply impossible to appeal to 
the nation for a new Parliament which shall accept his 
measure; and consequently, he cannot conceal from himself 


or from the House of Commons, that he has suffered all , 


the disaster of a moral as well as a political check. He 
has lost the prestige of Ministerial tenacity. His policy is 
rejected on a point which he declared to be vital, and is 
rejected without appeal. Under these circumstances, to be 
compelled to resume office without even a fresh point of 


require from Bazaine’s army that it should resume operations 
in the field just after the surrender of Metz. Mr. Gladstone 
deeply felt the mortification of the position. His endeavour 
to impress on the Queen that the Conservative party were 
morally bound to use every exertion to form a Government 
which might profit by the prestige of the recent victory, was 
perfectly legitimate; indeed, we venture to say more than 


he said,—that there were combinations which the Tories | 


deliberately rejected, and which would have given them 
every chance of an effective appeal to the country. It 
was a very just and proper exercise of delicacy in 
Mr, Gladstone not to define further, at least to the House 


| this sort of confidence. 


He cannot appeal to the country for | proved anything, that an Opposition party in a minority ought 
a new Parliament which should endorse his Bill, for there | never, or hardly ever, to accept power and dissolve Parlig. 


The Tory | ment in the middle of a Session. 


| nature of the party coalition by which the Government was 


As for the accidental} 


defeated, why, that is of the very essence of such defeats, It 
was a similarly accidental coalition, at one time on an Irish 
Coercion Bill, at another time on a Militia Bill, that overthrew 
former Conservative and Liberal Governments, and no one 
ever pretended that these were coalitions indicative of permanent 
sympathy between the parties which coalesced to defeat those 
Governments. What these coalitions do mean is, that the 
Government against which they take place is losing its homo- 
geneousness and its strength, that it is losing the confidence of 
great sections of its supporters, and there can be no better 
reason for trying to replace it by another which has not lost 
As to Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate asser- 


tions of the impossibility of forming a policy in a hurry, 


departure, is as hard upon him as it would have been to| why, if they were not what they are, mere veils for his 


reluctance to form a Government, there never was such 
a confession of political imbecility made. We should 
like to know what Lord Palmerston would have thought 
in 1859 of such a plea as this—that he did not dare 
to turn out the Conservatives because until he got to 
the Foreign Office he could not tell what policy to pursue 
in relation to the Emperor Napoleon’s invasion of Italy. The 
crisis was far more urgent than that in regard to the Russian 


and Eastern question, of which Mr. Disraeli made so much on 


of Commons, what his representations to Her Majesty really | 


pointed at. No doubt the leadership of the Tory party rests 
fairly with Mr. Disraeli, and no doubt Mr. Disraeli is quite 
justified in thinking that it would never have answered the 
purposes of the Tory party for Aim to dissolve Parliament on 
a question which must practically have been one,—as he very 
wisely avoided saying,—of confidence in himself as the Conser- 
vative leader. But it does not in the least follow that it 
would have been equally impossible to dissolve with fair pro- 
spects of success, if the leadership of the party had been 
transferred to Lord Derby ; that was a course which might have 
altogether altered the prospects of the Conservative party, and 
Mr. Gladstone was perfectly justified in conceiving that after 
Mr. Disraeli had taken the great responsibility upon himself 
of *‘ weakening and discrediting ” the existing Administration, 
he was bound to make some personal sacrifice to place a 
Government in power which would not have been, what Mr. 
Disraeli himself believed that his own would have been, “a 
weak and discredited Administration.” 

However, it is obvious that this is just the sacrifice which 
Mr. Disraeli would not make, and therefore we say his very 
clever speech on Thursday night was as humiliating to the 
admirers of our Parliamentary system as Mr. Gladstone’s reluc- 
tant consent to continue to lead a weakened and “ discredited ” 
Government. Mr. Disraeli had to apologise for not accept- 
ing the logic of his own acts. It was perfectly obvious 
that he need not have won his victory last week, if he 
had not wished it, and that if he had not put on a most 
energetic Whip, he would not have won it. As a matter of 
fact, then, he has the responsibility, first, of destroying all 
the prestige of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and then of 
refusing to replace it, or to make the only sacrifice that would 


have enabled him to replace it with any real promise of | 


| The truth was plain enough. 


Thursday night. A great European war was beginning, and 
according to Mr. Disraeli’s doctrine, Lord Palmerston ought 
to have refused to declare to the country what he intended to do 
in relation to the war till he got access to all Lord Malmes- 
bury’s private letters and the official despatches. Mr. Disraeli 
is very skilful in throwing dust in the eyes of Parliament, 
but he cannot quite deceive it by such talk as this. 
Mr. Disraeli would have had 
very little chance in appealing to the country for its support of 
himself as atypical Conservative statesman. Lord Derby would 
have had a great chance, but Mr. Disraeli was not willing to 
make way for Lord Derby. Therefore he makes a great fuss 
about the insuperable difficulties of the position, and throws 
the duty of dissolution upon Mr. Gladstone, hoping that the 
Conservatives may get a majority in the next Parliament, and 
knowing that if they do, it will not be possible to supersede 
his recognised claim to lead the party. Never was there a 
cleverer bit of mystifying special pleading than Mr. Disraeli’s 
explanation why a minority ought never to take office and 
dissolve in the middle of a session. It answered itself. 

We confess that as regards both parties in the State, we 
are mortified with the result. The Tories have failed in 
their duty. The Liberals have come back on sufferance, & 
disorganised majority. We think the dissolution should not 
have been delayed beyond the shortest period absolutely 
necessary, and that the conduct of Liberal Members in putting 
the pressure which they have put on the Government not to dis- 
solve at present, is far from creditable to them. It is quite 
certain that the Tories wished and wish to discredit the 
Government as much as possible, and that the defeat of last 
week is but the first success. It is equally certain that 
Mr. Gladstone will not bear a series of humiliations, and that 
he must dissolve on the very next defeat. It would have been 
better for all parties if the Prime Minister had announced a 
dissolution as imminent and had returned to office only to 


|complete the arrangements for that perfectly constitutional 
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a. We fear the selfish fears of Liberal Members have 
agoravated the danger of the Liberal party; and that the 
asl will precipitate the crisis which they fear. 


THE LOSS OF THE TORY OPPORTUNITY. 
YVIE Tories have lost a great opportunity, and most likely 
[ some of them are conscious how considerable an oppor- 
tunity they have lost. We are quite aware that that oppor- 
tunity depended, as we said last week, on Mr. Disraeli’s 
willingness to cede the first place to Lord Derby. The whole 
secret of the position lay in this, that there is, owing to 
many causes,—to the irreconcilability of Ireland, and her hostile 
or at least grudging attitude towards the great leader who 
has done so much for her,—to the reaction against Catholicism 
due partly to the Vatican Council and partly to events in 
Germany,—to the amount of alarm caused chiefly to the 
lower middle-class by the strikes all over the country,—a 
great distrust for the moment of the policy of action, and 
a great fancy for the policy of rest. But we quite admit that 
in order to have used this opportunity at all,—and certainly 
in order to have used it to the uttermost,—the Conservative 
party must have been represented by a statesman who ex- 
pressed to the mind of the country the idea of Conservatism, 
the notion of rest. No one can for a moment pretend that 
Mr. Disraeli is that statesman. He expresses almost anything 
rather than that. What the squires, and the alarmed farmers, 
and the anxious shopkeepers are dreaming of, is a statesman 
of plain sense, with a disposition, as Lord Derby himself once 
said, to distrust empirics. But Mr. Disraeli, as Mr. Bright 
has said, is the great empiric, the mountebank “ who had a 
pill that was very good against an earthquake.” The Anti- 


Catholics, again, are looking for a plain, strict Protestant, | 


who will not be so much inaccessible as insensible to the 
casuistry of Rome. But Mr. Disraeli, though he was very 
careful indeed on Thursday night to disavow the Pope and all 
his works, could not refrain from referring gloomily even then 
to the loss of the secular power of the Pope,—a loss which, as it 
is well known, he deprecated earnestly before it happened, and 
has deplored ever since. Again, the Tory party, high and low, 
want an interval of rest, and Mr. Disraeli suggests to them 
restlessness of every kind. He is always inventing new con- 
stitutional theories, sometimes as to “the attributes of 
the Monarchy,” sometimes as to the education of the Conserva- 
tive party, sometimes as to the balance of power in Europe, 
sometimes as to the law which governs the development of 
the power of Russia in the East. He is a statesman who, 
while he lives, will never be content to put the plain facts in 
the plain way Englishmen most like, without inventing for 
them some astounding intellectual hypothesis which startles 
everybody who thought himself familiar with the facts. It is 
this defect of his which has given Mr. Gladstone so great an 
advantage over him. <A sober-minded Conservative statesman 
like the late Sir Robert Peel would have had a hundred 
advantages against the brilliant Liberal leader in relation to 
qualities with regard to which Mr. Disraeli has been simply 
at a great disadvantage. He has less knowledge by far of the 
common-place English view of a question than Mr. Gladstone ; 
he is intellectually more restless ; he is more viewy ; he is far 
less intelligible to ordinary men. Therefore he is the last 
man to appeal to English constituencies on a negative 
and neutral policy such as would, in the mouth of 
Lord Derby, have had a very great fascination for 
them at the present moment. It is perfectly true, 
indeed, as Mr, Disraeli was at such pains to show on Thurs- 
day night, that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Conservatives to devise a policy and acry on the spur of 
the moment. But that would have been precisely the advan- 
tage of the moment in the hands of such men as Lord Derby 
and Mr, Gathorne Hardy. They would have said to the con- 
stituencies that Mr, Gladstone had ruined his administration 
just by having so grand a policy; that he had had a policy for 
Ireland, and that it had failed; that he had had a great 
Admiralty policy, and that the most impartial (Conservative) 
Judges believed it to have failed; that he had had a great 
Army policy, and that it was a question with officers 
of the highest rank and largest experience whether the 
English regiment would ever be again what it was under 
the Purchase system; that he had had a great Educa- 
tion policy, and that it had already come toa point when 
even the party of movement were afraid to press it on, and 
when the country was quite disinclined to push it to its logical 
results; in short, the genuine Conservative statesman would 
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have felt to the very bottom of his heart that it was his in- 
ability and his positive dislike to present a great policy to the 
nation that formed the best plea for his appeal to their confi- 
dence. ‘You have had enough of ideas and of ‘ burning’ 
questions,” he would have said; “let us have a little quiet 
sense and sagacious action, without any sort of show or fuss 
about it.” And a statesman so saying, and incarnating as 
Lord Derby or Mr. Gathorne Hardy would have incarnated, 
the significance of his words in his own personal life, 
would have had a very good chance indeed just at present 
of persuading the country that his voice was the voice of 
wisdom, and that his ways would be the ways of peace. 

The opportunity is gone, and it is far from certain whether 
it will recur. Mr, Gladstone is a man of genius, and the 
fascination with which he inspires the constituencies and the 
country, though it has received a rude blow by his recent 
failure to legislate on a subject in which they did not sympa- 
thise with him, may easily be revived by raising some much 
more popular question. He has laid aside the unpopular Bill 

'on which the English were unwilling to do justice, and the Irish 
were unwilling to accept as justice what was offered them, 
and it is as likely as not that on the next topic on 
which he encounters a check due to the failing allegiance 
of his followers, he will be able to arouse a real enthusiasm in 

|the country, and to dissolve Parliament with the result 
of recovering a united party and a solid even if a 
diminished majority. The critical moment has been lost 
by the Conservatives. Lord Derby probably had not the 
opportunity of seizing it. If he had, he would very likely 
have thrown it away, out of the very excess of that Con- 
servative caution which makes him so admirable a repre- 
sentative of Conservative ideas, and yet for that very reason 
|so timid a chief of the Conservative ranks. What the Conser- 
vative party need is a leader with the courage of Mr. Disraeli 
and the mind of Lord Derby. The Liberal party have some 
reason to rejoice that the Conservatives have not such a chief 
at their disposal. 





ULTRAMONTANISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

\ we is something a little humiliating in the spectacle of 

the alarm displayed by Teutonic and British politicians 
at the strategy of the feeble old man who, after denouncing 
modern civilisation in the Syllabus, has persuaded the largest 
ecclesiastical Council ever summoned to declare his official 
infallibility. He has no troops at all; he has hardly any 
diplomatists left ; he has not a single faithful and orthodox 
population in the world that is not honeycombed by secret 
scepticism, except, perhaps, that of the Tyrol and that of Ire- 
land; he is regarded as the foe of physical science, and 
assuredly he distrusts vehemently the bias of men whose minds 
have been chiefly formed by the study of physical science ; the 
historians expose the frauds on which a good deal of his power 
has been built up; the fourth estate, the estate of letters, is 
penetrated with contempt for him and his priesthood, and the 
sacramental assumptions with which they combat the scoffs of 
the world; the wealth of the world, as well as its physical 
power and intellectual life, is fallen away from him; it would 
take a miracle, and a miracle of a more startling kind than any 
which the recent chronicle of marvel boasts, to subjugate again 
the blunt and sturdy habits of any Protestant people to his 
sway; even his faithful Irish, though they may be more 
devout than ever in their religious duties, are beginning to 
refuse the priests that deference in all other matters which 
is the best index of religious reverence ; and yet with all these 
chances against him and his priesthood, they appear to inspire 
such terror that Protestant Germany is convulsed with the mea- 
sures supposed to be necessary for crippling the Papists; and 
not merely Protestant, but vehemently anti-Catholic England 
sees its most confident and most sceptical journals rais- 
ing a cry of panic, and threatening “ by the Heavens above 
and by the Earth beneath, nay, by the breeches’ pocket and 
all that therein is,” that unless the Papists turn over a new 
leaf and behave themselves more modestly, they shall be 
forcibly put down, and their “dupes” rescued from their 
hands. To us this sort of language seems as feeble and 
contemptible as it is loud. If the Papacy be really so formid- 
able that in countries which have thrown it off for centuries, and 
where the whole system of the State has been organised without 
any relation to it, it is impossible to hold our ground against 
it without laws which are not needed to restrain the professors 
of any other religion, it is hard to believe that we are really on 
the side of the truth, and fighting a religion of false, though 
arrogant pretensions, 
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But the weak point in all these fulminations is that their | 
authors never seem able to tell you distinctly of what they are 
afraid. Where, for instance, at the present moment is the 
justification for all this blood-and-thunder about Ultramon- 
tanism in the United Kingdom? The facts of the case are not 
alarming. The Irish priesthood have now for some decade or 
two declared against mixed education, maintaining not without 
justice, though not with too much courage, that the Catholic 
view of literature and science is far more easily perverted, in 
fact far less superficially plausible, than the Protestant view ; 
that Catholics are far more likely to be drawn away from the 
truth, than Protestants to be drawn towards it by common 
association and common teaching. This has caused a cry in all 
the Catholic districts and communities of Europe for intellectual 
and moral and religious education for Catholics apart, before 
they enter into the competition with Protestants for 
the prizes of life. Nor are we going to ignore the 
fact that under this term ‘education,’ an enormous political 
field may be comprised. In countries like Spain and Italy, 
which are still Catholic so far as they are religious at all, and 
where a vast amount of property is still in the possession of the 
Catholic Church, the question of education really includes that 
of the distribution of wealth, as well as the social and political 
influence of great corporations, whose use of their wealth and 
power profoundly affects the pauperism and industry and the 
loyalty of the masses. If the State has no right on adequate 
occasion to say, ‘ These religious corporations are doing mischief, 
lowering the tone of manliness in the nation, and fostering an 
enervating indolence and superstition,’ it is very hard to say 
what the right of the State is. We at least should maintain 
most earnestly that no ecclesiastical body whatever can have 
absolute rights independent of the State, rights which it may 
wield so as to inflict gross and habitual wrongs on a large 
number of the subjects of the State, without being 
responsible to the civil government. The State must guard 
its own well-being. If that well-being is seriously injured 
by any ecclesiastical pretensions whatever, it is not only 
its right, but its duty to guard itself, even by attacking, 
if needful, its rival and antagonist. For the most part, 
we believe that as soon as religious pretensions inter-, 
fere or seem to interfere with the outward order and 
morality which it is the State’s first duty to guard, it 
ought to take the matter into its own hands, nay, that it will 
be as disastrous for the usurping Church as for the submissive 
State, if it does not do so. As regards the property of the 
Churches and the use to be made of it, and as regards the 
influence exercised on family life and social order by the insti- 
tutions of the various Churches, the State cannot be neutral 
unless it would cease to be a Government at all. It is idle to 
devise cures for pauperism, where Churches spread far and 
wide pauperising principles and pauperising examples, without | 
striking at the root of those evil influences. It is idle to pass 
penal laws against crimes which Churches actively promote, 
without punishing the promoters of the crimes as well as the 
crimes. It is not we, then, who will ever be found deprecating 
the interference of the State in ecclesiastical policy on the 
ground that the two spheres are mutually exclusive. We deny 
that any Church worth its salt can help affecting more or less 
seriously the policy of the State. We deny equally strongly 
that any good State can help regulating more or less directly 
the action of the Churches. We are regulating that action in| 
England from one generation to the other. When we take | 
the property devoted to obsolete and injurious charities, and 
apply it to new and beneficial purposes, when we abolish 
religious tests, when we require parents to teach their children 
certain secular subjects and provide for testing the knowledge 
so given, when we regulate strictly the law of marriage, the 
laws of testamentary disposition, and the law of guardianship, 
we are checking and controlling at every step the policy of 
the Churches. If it were possible to-morrow to say deliber- 
ately of any Church or sect that its influence is so deadly and 
pernicious to the cause of civil order and the health of civil 
society that it ought to be rooted out,—then we maintain 
that the State would be wanting in dignity and in fidelity to | 
itself not to break up and root out that sect with all possible 
promptitude. 

But the whole importance of the principle lies not in itself, 
but in its application. It is admitted that, on the whole, 


religious belief of some kind is indestructible, or all but 
indestructible, and that so far from injuring civil order, 
most kinds of religious belief give civil order a far higher 
sanction and provide it with far deeper roots than it 
could have without such 


belief. 


The onus probandi lies | 
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with the State to show that any particular kind of 
religious belief is essentially hostile to the health ang 
peace of human society. The whole subject is admitted to 
be one of the greatest difficulty. The presumption is liberty. 
and that presumption must be refuted by the most convincing 
arguments, if the State is to be justified in interfering with 
liberty. Will any man in his senses assert that Roman 
Catholicism, as it is found under Protestant Governments, like 
those of Germany and the United Kingdom, is thus fatal tg 
the health and peace of human society? That it covers im. 
perious and very dangerous principles, we admit, and we assert 
the same of Calvinism, of Ritualism, of Swedenborgianism 
and probably in a greater or less degree of most other secte. 
rianisms, as well as of some of the political tenets of Dissent, 
On the other hand, no candid man can deny that Roman Catho. 
licism fosters some very high virtues; that in the better 
Catholic countries the priests and nuns are the most self-deny. 
ing and utterly self-devoted members of the community ; that 
no religion exerts itself so ardently,—in any country but 
Ireland, Englishmen would say far too ardently,—to quell 


'rebellion even against a Government that is disliked and 


distrusted ; that no religion does more to qualify the narrow 
local patriotism of nations, though sometimes also, no doubt, 
dangerously to weaken it ; that in England and Ireland, at least, 
Catholicism has the most powerful effect in protecting the 
purity of the people; and that it has a great literature and 
wonderful history, which alone would give it greater power over 
the imaginations of men than almost any other faith can boast, 
The case against Roman Catholicism is, no doubt, its distrust 
of the intellect, its suspiciousness of science, its exaggerated 
fear of the natural man altogether, and the schism it creates 
in non-Catholic countries between the Catholic and non- 
Catholic populations. But it is simply irrational to say that 
these great take-offs strike so dangerously at the health of 
society and the root of civil order as to render it desirable for 
the State, even if it were possible, to treat Roman Catholicism 
as a mischievous superstition. The simple truth is, that it is 
the one logical form of authoritative ecclesiastical organi- 
sation still existing in Europe, and that scarcely any 
form of Christianity has as yet completely eliminated the 
machinery of ecclesiastical authority from its conception 
of the Christian religion. Under such circumstances, to 
swear, as our contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette does, by 
Heaven and Earth and its breeches-pocket, and all that therein 
is,—evidently a climax of oaths rising to what the writer 
regards as the nearest modern equivalent for the old profane 
oath of Odsbodikins, the oath by the incarnated divine 
essence,—that it will attempt the rescue of the “dupes” 
of Catholicism from the power of those who dupe them, 
if the Roman Catholics give any more trouble, is to talk 
blustering nonsense. The Roman Catholic priesthood ‘ dupe’ 
their flocks no more and probably much less than some non- 
Catholic priesthoods. And if the Irish were to be weaned from 
Catholicism — and by such agency as the contents of the 
breeches-pockets of sceptics,—at all, they would become most 
probably infidels of a very dangerous and very vulgar 
kind, for Roman Catholicism is the ennobling element in the 
life of most of the Irish peasants. 

Perhaps the most absurd element in the attempt to create 
a panic is the ground on which the friends of a Bismarckian 
policy towards Roman Catholicism attempt to justify their 
view. The writer in the Pal/ Mall places it, for instance, on 
the ground that the Roman Catholics claim to be “ the er- 
clusive guardians and authorised interpreters of a divine 
revelation,” and to put their claims on the basis of certainty 


‘and infallibility. And it should, he thinks, always be held 


fair to persecute men who don’t admit that their faith isa 
mere probability, not a certainty. Is it possible he can be 
serious ? Does he suppose that any orthodox Churchman, 
any Evangelical, any Baptist, any Wesleyan, any Free-Kirk 
man, any Sandemanian regards his faith “ as an opinion on 4 
matter about which you cannot get beyond probabilities”! 
Why, many at least of the rationalists and sceptics would 
deny this,—Strauss, we presume, certainly would. You cal 
hardly suggest a paradox more absurd than to make it 4 
ground of complaint against a special class of the believers i 
revelation, that they do believe their faith to be absolutely 


| revealed, and not merely to be a problematic inference of theit 


own. You might render a belief in all revelation penal, if 
you would,—that would be the logical course for such a writer 
as this,—but if you admit belief in divine revelation at all, 
you can hardly exclude those who regard a divine revelation 
as necessarily infallible. The paradox certainly lies with us 
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who maintain that there is such a thing as revelation, and yet 
that it is exceedingly difficult to judge precisely what has been 
revealed. 

Prince Bismarck does not proclaim his legislative war against 
the Roman Catholics on ground so weak as this. He says openly, 
they endanger the German Empire and the Prussian Kingdom 
py their sympathy with Bavarian particularism and Polish 
nationality, and therefore they shall be put down. That is 
intelligible, if despotic. We should understand, though we 
should condemn, a policy which maintained that because 
Roman Catholicism in either England or Ireland endangers 
British unity, therefore it ought to be suppressed. We should 
only answer that the remedy was a great deal worse than the 
disease, —that it would aggravate the disease tenfold; that it 
has been tried, and has failed; that the opposite policy, the 
policy of complete and cordial toleration, has been tried, and 
has had a very considerable success. In no Protestant country in 
Europe are the Roman Catholics so fully and fairly treated as 
they are now in England, and in no Protestant country are 
they so loyal and so little dangerous. All this blustering 
against the Roman Catholic Church is in reality playing 
into its hands. The German statesmen are making Catholicism 
a sort of patriotism as well as a religion by their legislation. 
The English sceptics are giving Catholicism a new spiritual 
force by their bluster. We are not in the unhappy condition 
of Italy and Spain, where the State has to deal with perverted 
ecclesiastical institutions and a great mass of ecclesiastical 
property really dangerous to civil order and social health. In 
Germany and with us the conditions of the problem are much 
more simple. The Roman Catholic Church is poor, and has 
no strength but that of its ideas. That it has a right to 
keep; but it is a strength which diminishes with every just 
concession, and which increases in exact proportion to the 
public injustice of which it can boast. There are no more 
childish statesmen than those who desire a policy far too 
grandiose for the occasion, and which is borrowed from sterner 
and more difficult times. Ultramontanism might need special 
civil checks if it could control a wealth and a social force 
such as those of the Church and the Monastic Orders in the 
days of Henry VIII., and dispose of them for purposes dan- 
gerous to legitimate patriotic ends and the order of civil 
society. As matters stand, those who wish to persuade us 
that it is so, are either, like Prince Bismarck, truckling to a 
diseased Liberal prejudice, or like our contemporary the 
Pall Mall, talking nonsensical bounce. The Irish University 
Bill and its defeat are very small affairs, after all, though they 
may be incidents of some importance in the political history 
of an uneventful year. 


THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE. 

HE German Government is to receive its last instalment of 
tribute by the end of August, and to evacuate France on 

5th September. The news of the Treaty under which this is 
arranged has been received in Paris with a sort of exultation, 
and though we cannot join in all the gratulations, we can 
thoroughly understand them. It is true that the German 
Government has made no concessions, has given back no terri- 
tory, has exacted the last penny of the most frightful tribute 
ever exacted from any people, that war bas henceforward a new 
motive, and the human race a new capacity of misery. The 
industry of generations has been pawned because a victor, 
already satiated with territorial conquest, willed that method 
of punishing and weakening a conceivable future foe. But 
nevertheless the treaty indicates that a great European 
cataclysm draws to aclose, and that the State most affected by 
It still exists, and will continue existing, and we would 
ask our readers just to consider fora moment what that means. 
There is a party among us who not only like Germany and 
hate France, but who gntirely disbelieve in France, who talk 
of her degeneracy, and in their hearts imagine that her ré/e is 
played out. Let them just consider what she has done. 
After the most frightful defeat of modern times, with a third 
ot her territory in invaders’ hands, with her capital in insur- 
rection, and her available army all required to restore order, 
she has paid a fine equal to one fourth the British National 
Debt, has elected a bourgeois of genius to her head, has 
obeyed him on points on which she disagreed with him, has 
suffered her already severe taxation to be increased one-fourth, 
and has endured a foreign occupation without once giving 
4 pretext for real severity. 


above all courage, in his administration, but what would his 


1 , We all here in England admire | 
M. Thiers, and think he has shown tact and firmness, and | 


efforts have produced without the assistance of France herself ? 
It is the people, not M. Thiers, who have remained so quiet, 
and subscribed such loans, and borne such taxation ; who have 
suppressed discontents of the most bitter kind, and have had 
the instinct to see that in a little chirrupy bourgeois of genius 
they had found the best available ad interim chief. We do 
not know a more remarkable instance of that quality which 
makes up for so many deficiencies, the political sense which 
seems to be given, like the capacity for resisting malaria, to 
some races, and not to others. The people had no visible chiefs, 
The most striking fact in the history of France since 1870 is 
that she has not produced men; that nobody can point to 
any local leader; that there is no one except M. Gambetta 
either to succeed or to oppose M. Thiers; that the Head of 
the State and the masses always seem to be standing face to 
face. The people seem to have done it all themselves, to have 
developed for themselves the capacity for obedience which was 
the one thing required by the situation. They have submitted 
of their own heads—for, except in Paris and Lyons, there has 
been little coercion—to do precisely the things needful to be 
done, but which they were expected to resist doing. No leader, 
whatever his genius, unless indeed he had a genius for war, 
could have guided them better than they have guided them- 
selves, while none could have been obeyed more implicitly 
than they have obeyed an Assembly which seems to the world 
a feeble embodiment of their worst faults. 

The truth is, we suspect, that France has leaders, as North 
Germany also has, who are little seen by the public. The 
immensely numerous bureaucracy which covers the country 
has, ever since the Revolution at all events, played in France 
the part of a great and popular aristocracy. We are accus- 
tomed in this country to think of Préfets and Sous-Prcfets, 
and all the rest of the French officials, as mere oppressors, 
agents of a bad system, weighing heavily on the resources of 
the Treasury ; but the people subject to them regard them in 
a very different light, as the arbiters between them and the 
rich. Not only is tradition in their favour—and tradition 
tells among every population except the urban English—but 
their functions tell. They act to a degree which we 
English, with our free system of life, scarcely comprehend 
as protectors of the people, as the unpaid lawyers to 
whom under all circumstances they can appeal for advice, 
and assistance, and guidance in the affairs of life. We think 
of them by instinct as oppressors, but they are not bad people 
at all, but persons superior to the mass, efficient, kindly, and 
in short very like the good sort of lawyers among ourselves. 
They are quite capable of forming an opinion, and they have 
formed one “that her Majesty’s Government must go on,” 
| that the mighty and on the whole successful machine called 
| French Administration must go forward, that it must have a 
head, who had better be M. Thiers, and that the people must 
just endure till better times come round. There never 
| was a case in history in which the officials adhered so 
honestly to a man and a scheme of government which 
most of them must hate, or so honestly used their influence 
among the population. Very few are M. Thiers’ nominees, 
and those few are not exactly devotees of his, but all have 
accepted his ordre du jour to get rid of the Germans quietly, 
and then see. Most of them, of course, are placemen, anxious 
to get on. Many of them are mere placemen, careful mainly 
to get on. Some of them, we dare say, are mere rascals, 
willing to sell their country, if only they may get on. But the 
immense majority are civilians, exactly like the civilians of 
any other country, rather exceptionally able as compared 
with the population, and with what is unusual, hearty 
and honest confidence from the people about them, to whom 
they “give the word,” just as aristocrats and journalists 
}do in England, to the injury, it may he, of independent 
thought, but to the indefinite gain of the people in the way of 
political coherence. We English know that in a severe politi- 
cal crisis, we mean a real crisis, and not the comparatively 
trivial trouble we are accustomed to call such, we should 
act on the opinion of a few hundred men; and so do the 
French, and the reason in each case is the same. We leave 
to a Parliament outside Westminster the general decision 
upon details, and so do the French, though their outside 
Parliament and ours happens to be different in origin and 
ways. We have the advantage that ours is independent, 
honestly thinks for itself in its own unideaed way. They 
have the advantage that their outside Parliament knows 
and feels difficulties of the practical kind, is unusually 
moderate, and comprehends the necessity of sacrifice, 
| which, indeed, it is a little too ready to press on those it 
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guides. The intellectual electorate, in fact, the electorate 
which directs the actual electors, is efficient, can in a rough 
way comprehend the political necessities of the hour, and can 
induce the mass of the people to accede to necessary but dis- 
agreeable sacrifices. That this ultimate electorate should be 
official is, of course, to Englishmen a strange fact, but we are 
not certain that it is an unique one. The same thing is true 
of Prussia, where, if official etiquette allowed, the people would 
constantly return officials as representatives; of North Italy, 
where officials are distinctly popular; and we are told, though 
we do not so well know, of Spain, where society, which always 
seems to be dissolving, is held together by the influence of 
Committees or Juntas, whose centre is always on inquiry 
found to be an official. In short, in modern Europe officials 
play the part played by aristocrats in the olden times every- 
where, and by the clergy in some Catholic countries, and in 
one Protestant country, Scotland, to this hour. 

Will the early liberation of the French territory affect 
Europe? Not much. After the most careful watching of all 
that has been revealed in the past three years, the conclusion 
at which we arrive is definitely this. The majority of French- 
men are willing to run an immense risk to revindicate their 
territory and as they think to re-establish their honour or 
their prestige, which for them is the same thing. But the official 
class, which actsas theirfugleman, though honourably bitter with 
the circumstances, is nevertheless accustomed to politics, able 
to endure adversity, and doubtful about extreme courses. It 
will advise the people, that is the Assembly, that is the 
President, be it whom it may, to fight, if there is a chance. 
If a Russian alliance seemed certain, there would be war. If 
a British alliance were certain—we beg Mr. Gladstone’s 
pardon for suggesting such an idea—there would be war. 
But failing aid of those kinds, the French official idea, 


which is the French governing idea, is to wait, to see this | 
| which we refer of a reformatory and judicial nature were first 


wonderful group of Germans disappear, as it shortly must, for 
there is not a young man in it, and to make the quarrel 
historic, merely settling in their own minds as a fixed and 
immovable idea that France must have Metz, Lorraine, and 
compensation for Alsace. If she has to wait twenty years, 
twenty years do not matter much in the history of a nation. 
The hour will come, and the genius will come, and when they 
come, that is the work first of all to be carried out. That 
seems to us the temper not so much of France, or of her 
rulers, as of the persons who permanently lead Frenchmen, 
who are almost unknown, and who, as the history of three 
years has shown, are neither the idiots nor the oppressors 
Englishmen are apt to suppose 





THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 

: es years ago, the administration of Public and 

Endowed Charities in this country had fallen into a 
scandalous state. The objects for which these foundations 
had been established had many of them become obsolete, 
while the income bestowed had increased in several cases to 
many times the original amount. The trustees, whether 
hereditary, or ex officio, or co-optative, or elected by classes of 
interested persons, were most commonly apathetic, sometimes 
not too scrupulous in their handling of the property, and 
almost universally both unwilling and unable to adapt the 
aims of these ancient endowments to modern necessities. 
The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery possibly restrained 
some abuses, but if it did so, it opened the way for others. 
At the period of which we speak, it was a common practice 
with dishonest persons having indirectly some claims against 
or interest in the funds of the charity to institute proceedings 
in Chancery against the trustees, on the chance of making a 
profit by way of costs, which the Court seldom refused, unless 
a fraudulent intention was quite plain. In this manner a 
great quantity of the charitable endowments of England were 
muddled or filehed away. In 1853 the growth of these abuses 
having been dragged to light by some able writers and some 
active politicians, the attention of Parliament was called to 
the question, and the result was the enactment of the Charit- 
able Trusts Act of that year, which called the Charity Com- 
mission into existence. ‘The Twentieth Report of the Com- 
mission—for the year 1872—has just been laid before 
Parliament, and not only shows the extent and importance of 
the work done in a quiet way by this body, but also points to 
certain changes in the existing law, the expediency of which 
will scarcely be denied by the blindest Conservatives. Duringthe 
past year the Commissioners have issued 1,705 orders dealing 
with various administrative questions that came before them | 
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‘control as well as wholly unnecessary.” 
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' under the various provisions of the Charitable Trusts Act, and 
a still larger number of cases were “ disposed of in the result 
of correspondence or personal discussion, without any formal 
order, although in most instances with a no less amount of 
care and consideration.” An important portion of this busi. 
ness, though not numerically large, consists of orders authoris- 
ing applications to the Court of Chancery, the County Courts 
or the Courts of Common Law, by persons claiming to be 
interested in the administration of a charity. To prevent the 
initiation of suits promoted for the sake of the costs, ag 
mentioned above, the Commissioners’ certificate is now always 
required before such a suit can be commenced. Of a similar 
character are the inquiries instituted and the orders made 
by the Commissioners “conveying advice to trustees for 
their protection and indemnity on questions involy. 
ing their personal responsibility.” Of a more peculiarly 
administrative kind are the Orders, which amount to more 
than one-half of all those issued in the year authorising various 
acts or assurances on the part of trustees, such as sales of 
charity estates, exchanges, building, mining, or other special 
leases, improvements of Charity estates, and the raising or 
appropriation of the necessary funds, the compromise of 
claims, and transfers of stock or money to the “Official Trusteas 
of Charitable Funds.” The mere enumeration of these branches 
of its work will indicate the wide range and grasp of the Com- 
missioners’ powers. 

But there is yet another portion of the labours of the Com. 
mission more important than any of those already enumerated, 
The latter are strictly administrative, and dealing with chati- 


| table trusts as they are; but the orders “ appointing or remoy- 


ing trustees and establishing schemes, or for some of those 
purposes,”’ are really reformatory, and go in the direction of 
further changes in the law relating to charities which it is to be 
hoped will not now be long delayed. The class of orders to 


authorised by the Charitable Trusts Act of 1860. In 1861, 
207 orders were made under this statute, and the number 
steadily rose from year to year until 1872, when there were 
114 orders made for the appointment of new trustees and the 
establishment of schemes, being just twice as many as those 
made twelve years earlier. This jurisdiction has almost 
extinguished the judicial work of the Court of Chancery in 
regard to Charities, as well as that of the County Courts. Last 


| year only one application of the kind to the Court of Chancery 


was authorised, and none to the County Courts, the rest of the 


| business being transacted before the Commissioners “ with 


much facility, and an almost absolute freedom from expense.” 


| The growth of this branch of the Commissioners’ work is the 
'more remarkable because the Endowed Schools Act of 


186) withdrew from them the control of the Educational En- 
dowments which had previously come under their cognisance. 
But though the work done is large in amount, and as far as the 
law allows it to go most thorough, the Commissioners them- 
selves are by no means satisfied. They can appoint trustees 
in a great number of cases, and can frame schemes for the 
better administration of charities such as those which the 
Endowed Schools Commission is applying to the educational 
foundations of the country. But in respect of the first point, 
“powers are still in force under many trusts for the con- 
tinuing trustees to co-optate or elect others into their body, 


| without the publication of notice or the knowledge even of 


other parties, and at an expense which is both difficult of 
It is not too much to 
expect that the control which is given to the Commissioners 
in other cases should be extended to the state of things in 
which co-optation is still allowed. Again, the inade- 
quacy of powers granted to the Commissioners in regard 
to the framing of schemes appears from the fact that their 
operations are limited to a much more embarrassing extent 
than those of the Endowed Schools Commission by the rule 
of law which forbids any material deviation from the 
trusts of the original foundation. In an immense num- 
ber of cases charitable endowments are not only confined 
explicitly to certain definite objects, but are to be ad- 
ministered in certain specified ways, many of which are 
condemned by the accepted principles of modern economical 
science and by the practical good-sense of politicians. The 
Commissioners observe, with perfect truth and fairness, that 
“the mischief resulting from the expenditure of charitable 
funds in the distribution of doles or in other direct ways tend- 
ing to pauperise and demoralise the lower classes has become 
almost universally recognised ;’’ and they add their belief, 
which is perhaps a little too sanguine, that “‘some change ol 
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more beneficial administration of the numerous endowments 
now exclusively so applicable would meet with very general 
acceptance.” 

We wish that we could share these hopes, but when we 
remember that the moderate and well-considered plans of the 
Endowed Schools Commission have met with such fierce and 
owerful antagonism, although they have attempted to combine 
the least possible disturbance of ancient foundations with the 
recognition of modern educational needs supposed to be 
acknowledged on all hands, we own to some apprehensions 
as to the fate of projects which rest on the supposed public 
appreciation of economical orthodoxy. It is quite true that 
to carry out the suggestions of the Commissioners we need not 
raise or reopen the question of a“ founder's ” right to regulate 
for all unborn generations of men the destination and dis- 
tribution of the money he allocates to a public or quasi-public 
object. For the Commissioners propose not to interfere with 
a founder’s expressed intentions, but merely to alter and adapt 
to modern exigencies “the prescribed details of adminis- 
tration which in process of time have become unsuit- 
able and obsolete.” Such adaptation, they contend, would in 
spirit and substance promote the real intentions of the founder. 
“The practice,” they affirm, “which enjoins the continued 
observance of such obsolete details of administration, at the 
cost of the efficiency and usefulness of the charity for its 
material objects, will be found upon a closer examination to be 
in reality subversive of the design of the trust.” We do not 
contest this, nor do we doubt that the remedial method sug- 
gested, “a declaratory enactment” giving all tribunals, now 
empowered to establish schemes for the administration of 
Charities, authority “to take into consideration the propriety 
of effecting the modification of any provisions of the original 
trust which, by reason of the lapse of time or change of 


circumstances, shall appear to be no longer calculated 
to promote the substantial object of the foundation,” 
would be more likely than any others to evade ani- 


mosities and conciliate support. It is merely an appli- 
cation of the equitable doctrine of cy pres, and if politicians 
were ruled by reason, and vested interests were powerless in 
the presence of public policy, we might hope to see the reali- 
sation of the Commissioners’ wishes. But when we think of 
the Emmanuel Hospital scheme, and the fate with which it 
is threatened, we cannot help feeling despondent. The public 
cares still less for a sound economical principle than for a 
sound educational principle; and if Parliament can be in- 
duced to allow vested interests to trample on the one, there is 
little hope of saving the other. 


PROPERTY IN RELIGIOUS RITES. 

HERE is no more curious reading than the correspondence in 

the Guardian about Mr. Osborne Morgan's dissenters’ 
Burials’ Bill, of his formal opposition to which Mr. Disraeli has 
given notice. The Bill, as our readers probably know, is in- 
tended to give Dissenters permission to use the Churchyard for 
the burial of their relations and friends at such convenient times 
as the incumbent shall approve, and on the condition that ‘‘ decent, 
solemn, and religious forms of worship” shall be used. Such a 
concession has been pronounced by Mr. Llewelyn Davies a very 
innocent concession,—as we think it is,—but not so think the 
majority of the correspondents of the Guardian, who are much 
hurt at Mr. Davies's adjective. One correspondent leads off with 
the assertion that it may be innocent enough in Mr. Davies, 
who would give up nothing sacred, but that to those who 
regard it as an act of desecration to use the Churchyard in this 
way it would not be innocent. Now, it is not quite clear what 
notion this gentleman, and several of the other correspondents 
have in their minds under the term ‘ desecration,’ probably in 
Some cases nothing much more distinct than a number of unplea- 
sant associations with the Churchyard, which will diminish their 
own feelings of reverence and solemnity in relation to the act of 
burial,—in other cases, again, perhaps some vague notion of the 
loss of a positive sacramental influence beneficial to the spiritual 
health of the Churchmen who bury their relatives or are them- 
selves buried in the Churchyard. ‘The horror with which some of 
these writers mention that possibly ‘‘a woman” might in some 
cases be the officiating Dissenter who is called upon to bury a 
member of the flock in the churchyard, seems to show that it 
18 quite as much the dread of anything jarring, grotesque, 
or unseemly to the traditional feelings of Churchmen, as 
any superstitious fear of the loss of a physical influence 
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w which may provide under adequate safeguards for the | advantageous to the soul of the mourners or the departed, that 


they fear; aud so far as the less reasonable feeling prevails, 
it is certainly so vaguely expressed, that we should not 
be justified in positively fixing it on any of the alarmists who 
protest so uneasily against the proposed change. But it does 
seem very clear that the sense of a very jealous kind of property 
in religious rites pervades the whole of the feeling of this ques- 
tion. For example, one opponent of the Bill asks indignantly 
whether Mr. Llewelyn Davies has ever considered that under the 
Bill not only may a Dissenter be invited to bury a Dissenter, but 
a Dissenter might be invited by a factious Churchman to bury 
one of his own relations, as a sort of demonstration against his 
incumbent. ‘‘I1as he [Mr. Davies] ever considered,” writes this 
correspondent, ‘‘ how a discontented member of a clergyman’s own 
flock may, in a spirit of spite, invite a Dissenting neighbour to in- 
flict upon him this humiliation? ILas he for a moment thought 
how offensive such a proceeding would be to the Chure! 

of the parish, and how embittered the existing alienation of the 
two parties would become?” It is not easy to see how the slight 
would be at all greater than if the person in question took his 
relation to be buried by a Dissenter in the Dissenters’ side of the 
nearest cemetery. The motive would be precisely the same, and 
unless it be imagined, as we feel no doubt it is imagined, that the 
clergyman has a sort of natural monopoly in all rites going on 
within his own burying-ground, we do not see how Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill could add any fresh sting to the slight. Nor doves 


| the worthy Archdeacon who writes the letter seem to see that if it 


be so very hard upon the clergyman that he should not have 
an exclusive monopoly in the right to bury the dead of his 
there could not be a more explicit confession 
they are 


own Church, 
that the Dissenters are sadly aggrieved, so far as 
excluded from that right, and unquestionably they are so excluded 


in every town in which they have to ask the clergyman of the 
parish to read the Burial Service in his own churchyard over one of 
the dissenting minister's flock. If it be such a terrible grievance that 


a clergyman should be liable to be superseded in the duty of bury- 
ing one of his own flock, at rare intervals now and then, throug) the 
resentment or party spirit of a factious parishioner, what shall 
we say of the grievance which those Dissenters suffer who never 
at any time have the right to bury their own dead, who are prac- 
tically refused that right by the state of the law itself? We are 
one of the indignant clergymen that the best 
plan would be to give the right of interment without any 
service at the grave, the Dissenting burial ser- 
vice to be read in the house of the deceased. But what should 
we Churchmen say to such a privation? Is it not of the very 
essence of funeral rites that at the last look of the coffin, at the 
solemn moment when the anguish of the last leave-taking is felt, 
there should be words of prayer and religious hope pronounced ? 
Why, you might just as well propose to refuse Dissenters the 
right of shaking hands at the moment of parting on the ship or in 
the train, on the plea that it would be quite good enough for them 
if they got their outward leave-taking done in their own homes, 
as propose that they should coldly deposit the corpse, with- 
out a word of solemn prayer or hope, in the earth, and so 
leave it. If you reduce human forms to the minimum 
which reason, apart from feeling, will justify, you really do 
away with them altogether. If we Churchmen value, as 
we do, that part of the service conducted at the grave as of the 
very essence of the Burial Service, why not remember that 
Dissenters are ‘‘ of the same flesh and blood,” and are not likely 
to be content with silent individual prayer and the bare act of 
interment? The clergymen all feel, and feel most intensely, the 
grievance to themselves in any sort of displacement from their 
functions, or in any compulsory mutilation of their own service, but 
their keen sense of the indignity of being extruded from their right- 
ful place does not seem to help many of them in the least to enter 
into the indignity which the Dissenters feel at their systematic 
Indeed, except in the cases where 


quietly told by 


and leave 


extrusion from the same offices. 
Dissenters have burial-grounds attached to their country churches, 
they never enjoy the monopoly which the clergyman would feel it 
The Dissenters’ cemeteries are only used by the 
Hence Dissenting ministers 


so bitter to lose. 
various Dissenting sects in common. 
have but rarely felt the delight of the monopoly which the Church 
clergy are so passionately bent on retaining in all its force. 
Surely, if religion has any meaning at all, this sense of property 
in religious rites ought to be utterly dissolved by it. Are those 
arguments against the invasion of this monopoly which are derived 
from the danger of religious scandals,—recriminations and coutro- 
versies under the form of burial services,—used with any real and 
honest fear that such scandals would often occur? Did any one 
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of such scandals in the open cemeteries, 
l why they should not 


ever hear of many cas 
where there would be no reason in the worl 
take Is the burial of the dead an occasion on which people 





are disposed to fierce onslaughts on each other? As far as we 
can see, it is mostly the anticipation of these bitter scenes which 
is alone likely to cause them. If the Church could only manage 


to look upon her faith as that which should soften and not harden 


art towards the com] 
as a principle of competition,—if she could only feel how 
which 


ting sects, as a principle of charity, 


Instead 





nd natural it should be to smile at any eccentricities 


lace under the form of pecul 


easy a 


might take p iar religious rites, and 


put far away from her the superstitious feeling of believing that 


she suffered any injury because strange prayers were offered in 





her burying-grounds,—if, in fact, she could but realise that 
her religious rites are not a property to be jealously guarded, 
but « medicine f the spirits of men to be generously given 

hen needed, and modestly withheld when repudiated,— 
we shonld hear a great deal less of the Disestablishment 
cry, and a great deal more of the comprehensiveness of the 


the danger of the foolish things 


1 do in the Churchyard, as the danger 


Church. It is not so much 
which the Dissenters wi 

of the foolish and bitter things which our clergymen will anti- 
cipate and impute to them, that would make us anxious about the 
operation of this Bill. If our clergymen were what they ought 
to be, the Burial Bill might become law without any fear what- 
ever that it would endanger religious peace,—with the most 
reasonable hopes that it would cement religious peace. 


THE SEAMEN’S PERILS. 

\ EN do not generally succeed by blunders, but a mistake may 
4 further a good man’s cause. ‘This has certainly been the 
case with Mr. Plimsoll. Had he been a little more guarded in his 
‘* Appeal,” England had certainly not been so soon stirred to its 
depths, as it has been, by the recital of the seaman’s sufferings. 
And now we have a court of public opinion thrown wide open, 
which must decisively shape and give its own character to the 
doings of any Commission whatever. In truth, when the public 
iind is so deeply moved, it is apt to become inquisitorial; and as 
the excesses and cruelties of former times seemed only to encourage 
ifess which were being terribly 
e@ danger of sensationa 


§ col the very offences 


ions’ of 


punished, so there is now, perhaps, som 
by sailors and their friends, but 
have become offenders. But the 
re in this case so awful and heart- 
that we believe only the realistic imagination of Defoe 
could well ‘Jack Tar’ is not imaginative in the 
main, though he is apt to brag at times, and it is astonishing 
with what té he will tell of his generous acts and his follies, 
his braveries and scurvy tricks, in the self-same breath. 
Though his tongue is usually well kept in order, he makes a clean 
breast of it when he does speak. As with most of our contem- 
poraries, we have been made the recipients of not a few ‘ sailors’’ 
confidences. ‘They are so unvarnished, so plain-sailing, and so 
thorough, that we feel called on to do our best to convey some 
idea of what has been confided to us, the more that the interests 
of truth, as we believe, can only be served by our so doing. First 
comes ‘*F. S. H.,” who has been master and owner for twenty- 
four years, and has sympathised with Mr. Plimsoll from the first, 
believing that he is sincere and unbiassed in all save his noble 
desire to his jottings, saying that we can 
make our , and do with them what we like. Tis 
remarks are so pointed and practical that we deduct but little, 


stories being concocted not only 
by those who, in self-defence, 
asc ied facts them 


rending tl 





rtai ‘ives : 


surpass them. 


his 


lo good. He sends us , 


own deduction 











for he is s by no means an optimist :— 
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owne nd it v »t ans of saving the of thousands of 
peop] However, il ship is ning, I would advise the most 
stringent law to keep her seawort und to prevent her being over- 
loaded Overloading is the principal cause of the loss of — 
and lives ; for even if an old rotten ship was not loaded very deep, she 





would swim over her 
in the distribution of the cargo. 


was care taken 
Plimsoll’s | 


voyage safely, especially if there 
And this reminds mo of Mr. 
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| lin soma to 2 paint t 1 tae ship's side, 7 means, no dou, 
on by the old seale of thr uches to the foot of depth of haa 
I : is Liovd’s rule indiscriminately, but I l hold, 
1s a »15 40¥ is ru nd inately, but should pi se its being 
: to the well const of tho ship,—shs 
l ! ran? l i i Shi 
vtn els satin t n. i 
) gy ) n Gre brita Ll Ame 
I her, or to} 
1 ind. T is l ut once done ay 
v I vV ol Ss that t g and tl ptain would 
] ul 
vy tho parties t P to ti s Were sound or not 
H ‘ds b that ad “He guessed that 
t il INO SOV T a] 3,300-ton 
G—t R——’; S ar, lere ¥ : 
; } h +} — Ra 
t 1 rs had rotted and 
\ I t yuld not allow me+ 
! 11 1 o 1 eal ct } ] may 
1 , i t {iy ’ , 
inne! b it i ad iy 
) t Here was a prospect for me in 
t i 1 Liver v such a ship loaded with 
! My l fam b th me,andae fty 
r I ur l ins 
tempt ) ! 
1 vory t of 
in 3 | torril 
one of common occurrence, I finally resolved to keey 
every nerve t ach Liverpool. It was not temptiy 
ad told Ji pow irst, and begged Him 
iis very bad serape. I then took three tug-boats and 





Sundays, but I thought] would 
reat faith it would be all right, 
I soon found that the 

We had steam pumps 
water gained a foot per 


a snowst 


on this occasi 


day 





é mee d to rade my { 
sh i} Sa i vd like a a an l le ike l 
an he 2nd pumps working day and ni 


shark 


day. In 15 days we arrive: 1 at Li rpool, having 16 feet of water in 
the hold, and the oakum from the se -_ floating round the ship's sides 
like _ She was sold, rec hriste ned, and soon after made a hole in th 


The reason I refer to this ship is to point out a case where the 
purchaser was deceived in the ship’s condition, - where she was not 
worth repairing. She should have been ballasted and sunk (after being 
xd) or, at any rate, ought not to have been allowed to be exposed 
va-going ship. T should have prevented it, 
sale sommodities.” 











» law officers 


15 2 sf 


do the 


just as they 


of other dangerous 
‘““F, S. HL.” is surely worth quoting for the anecdote he gives,—his 
practical application of the whole. He goes to the root of the 
matter when he says that available tests in the way of “ boring” 
should be made legal. No man will buy a bad ship for a good 
one if he knows it, but there are so many ways of dressing-up 
‘slop” ships, that men are often tempted into buying rotten 
ones, and then they try, by running vast risks (as ‘* F.S, H.” did, 
though seldom so successfully,) to retrieve themselves. Perhaps 
it may have struck the reader as odd that “ F. S, H.” should be 
of old ships, when the timber might at least 
be dried and used for firewood. But if he only knew the arts of 
the “‘slop” ship trade, he would not wonder at this. Ships are 
mended up and pieced together in the most marvellous ways at 
some ports, and the only guarantee for pieces of old timber not 
being used again in construction is to sink the vessels,—a fact which 
any one conversant with the matter knows quite’well. It is within 
the writer’s knowledge that old wooden ships have been patched 
till it was almost doubtful what of the original remained, and he 
knows of iron ships that, with the view of carrying}more cargo, have 
been twice lengthened amidships, and so extensively re-plated with 
the better plates from condemned vessels that but‘one-third of the 
If sufficient bulkheads, 


so firm on the sinking 


fabric was really of the original structure. 


and work, and material were given, ships might perhaps be 
lengthened safely ; but to lengthen vessels, as matters go just now, 


is frequently to make them more and more in shape the ‘* coffins” 
which they really are. ‘‘F.S. LL,” according to all the rules of 
‘honest trading,” was justified in getting rid of this old ‘ half- 
box, half-basket of a ship” as best he could; but surely it says 
much for him that he can add, *‘ When I sold her, the whole of 
for I left with her beams 


saw what she was; her 


He adds :— 


Liverpool 
yawning.” 





‘ After the cargo was all out, the ship seomed _ tight. This is 
always the case with old ships; they d t each end and at the tum 
lgos after the cargo is out, and so they close up their leaky 

seams, like an oyster. So, after the ship had lain three months for 
S le began to forget th )] nd tomy delight I got 


10 had been free # 


sum on her; 








nense 





bore or examin 





to open her ¢ 





but did not dare or pl and so could not got 
her classed. She ran for son years, always in trouble, and at last 
foundered, the crew narrowly escaping in their boats.” 


Ie certainly pulled along bravely, presenting such a combination 
of trust in Providence and dry powder as is perhaps more fre- 
quently found among seamen than landsmen! This anecdote is 
perhaps as good an illustration as we bave met with of the almost 
incongruous mixture of sincere religious feeling with an almost 
irrereyent rashness, which we may say distinguishes the better 
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class of sailors. Bat as concerns the rechristening of rotten vessels, 
it is a thing so heinous that doubtless an end will soon be made 
of it. Another point on which “ F. S. H.” is admirably clear is 
the terrible risks which are run through bad stowage. Perhaps 
more of easily preventible loss of life has arisen from the founder- 
ing of timber ships, deck laden, and of carelessly-stowed grain and 
coal-carrying ships, than any one would credit, though it is diflicult 


iust now to get at the exact statistics. 

" «J, G, R.” tells us that he has sailed almost every sea of the 
world as common sailor, as mate, and as master, in bad ships and 
good ships, and for bad owners and good ones. He has been twice 
wrecked—once on the coast of Ireland and uuce on the North- 
East coast—and once, owing to the failure of owners, he returned 
from a long voyage to be docked of all his pay. He declares that 
this is a most grievous wrong, as we certainly think it is; and he 
further urges that, since the owner has the use of the sailor’s money 
whilst he is on a long voyage, the sailor ought to be credited with 
interest for it, an advantage of which the labouring landsman now 
takes care to avail bimself in savings-banks and friendly societies. 
“Mr, Plimsoll, I am certain, is right in the main,” he says, and he 
goes OD :— 


“J wish I could have given him a case or two. When I was some 


years younger than I am now, I shipped aboard a coaster at Liverpool, | 


though she did not hail from that port. 
‘good ship’ in Sunderland, and signed articles there. 
overloaded with casks—I think they were mostly colour casks, loosely 
lashed on deck—and though she had been painted flash, we soon found 
she was beastly dirty, and ill found every way. We took notice of it to 
each other, but I knew it was no use to make any words about that. 
We had scarcely cleared the Mersey when she began to leak, and before 
night two or three men were told off to the pumps. We had good 
weather for the first two days, and would have made fair way if it had 
not been for the state the ship was loaded; and on the third day a 
and as the ship strained ill-lashed casks loosed 





squall caught us, 


I had been engaged for the | 
She was terribly | 


away and rolled about the deck, so that we were driven out of our | 


course before we could shorten sail. It is a wonder the ship did not 
founder with the first lurch. By working with all our might, we 
got some of the casks thrown everboard. But reckoning was lost when 
darkness came on, and the ship refused to answer the helm, and we 
seemed to be ‘doomed men.’ if the captain had not been a good sea- 
man and got to be well liked by the crew, I believe we should all have 
been lost, for before leaving port there had been a good deal of grum- 
bling about the provisions being bad. He had seen this himself, and 
put aboard one or two articles, and our good-will was gained by a 
promise we should share them. We did all we could; but the gale in- 
creased, and we were the Ireland, at dawn. 
The ship’s broadside was stove in, and she broke up—parted wholly— 
ina few hours. Thanks to the skill of the lifeboat crew at that place, 
we were luckily taken off the wreck, with only the loss of the cabin 
boy. But if it been that the 
vorkable, we mi sily have made port before the gale came on.” 


driven ashore on coast of 





had not ship was so overloaded and un- 
ght ea 

Then ‘J. G. R.” proceeds to tell us how, when mate of a vessel 
bound for Calcutta, the crew suffered so severely from bad pro- 
visions supplied, and the bravado and cruelty of the captain, that 
he believes the men would have actually mutinied, had he not by 
good fortune managed to conciliate them by kindly words. Sailors 
are sometimes unmanageable, as well as other men, but hesays little 
kindly attentions are sure to master English seamen, though he is 
not quite so sure of the coolies and Malays, who are now found form- 
ingsolargea proportion of many of the crewsof our sea-going ships. 
In this case, the crew got so indifferent, so depressed and nerveless, 
And certainly this is a point 
which demands very special attention. While the crews of passen- 
ger ships share the advantage of the Government inspection of food 


that they did not care for anything. 


with the passengers, owners of carrying ships may put on board 
almost what they like wherewith to feed the men. Even accord- 
ing to articles the fare is by no means varied. Salt pork and salt 
beef are the staple, with peas, flour, bread, tea and coflee. ‘These 
are often bad, and there is no change or extra allowed, save at the 
owner's g The better owners, be it said, do supply raisius 
and currants, and bring the allowance almost up to what it is in 
the Navy. But why should not these things be made compulsory, 
and why should 
the landsman’s ? 


od will. 


the sailor’s food not be as rigorously inspected as 

There can be no doubt whatever that at present 
& certain class of shipowners and dealers work to each other's 
hands, so that unmarketable commodities often find their way on 
board ship, to the sailor’s sad disadvantage. 

A third correspondent, ‘‘ J. H.,” declares that ** anyone can build 
a ship without getting her classed ; she may be a mere Laske/, and 
yet he may send her to sea, loaded down according to Lloyd's 
rules with only three inches to the foot depth of hold, and this vessel 
may not cost one-quarter of what a good vessel would.” Ie is 
very anxious to combat the inference that has been drawn from 
the comparative rates of death on sea and land, and says it isa 
false one. The Board of Trade returns give it as 1} per ceut. of 


gai » iio i 6 . 
sailors lost at sea, whereas the loss is 5 per cent. on land.” But 


4 


| most earnestly advocated its application in 1882, 


{value of the method. 


since the land has all the old, and the young, and the sickly dying 
from many diseases, whereas on the sea there is only the prime in 
age and constitution, and therefore the deduction will not hold.” 

These three letters we have chosen out of several as being truly 
typical. They show the interest that seafaring men of all classes 
are themselves taking in the matter; and, since it is not impossible 
that sailors may be stirred to something of union by these discus- 
sions, we had better speedily grant them all the protection that 
law can give, lest they be driven to union by coercion, which 
assuredly might give us as much trouble, if not even more, than 
the recent strikes of colliers and miners have done. 


THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

( N Friday, March 14, the Astronomer-Royal read before a 

meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, a letter written 
by him to the Secretary of the Admiralty, ‘* expressing his views 
on certain articles which had appeared in the 7%mes and the Spec- 
tator in regard to the two next transits of Venus.” In this 
letter he does us the justice to remark that “ the English papers 
are moderate and courteous in character, though distinct in their 
meaning ” (a most desirable feature, we would note in passing). 
“They are based entirely,” he proceeds, ‘‘upon investigations 
by Mr. R. A. Proctor, published in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, especially in the Notice for 1869, 
June 11. These investigations are illustrated by maps of great 
clearness and of unquestionable value, and to these mainly I shall 
refer in the following remarks.” The Astronomer-Royal then 
endeavours to show not only that he has selected the: best available 
means for observing the approaching transit, but that the con- 
siderations to which Mr. Proctor has pointed have been duly 
taken into account from the beginning. In maintenance of the 
latter point, he refers particularly to his communication to the 
Astronomical Society in 1857, some account of which will be 
found in the Spectator for March 1. 

We must confess to some surprise at the method adopted by the 
Astronomer-Royal in conducting his argument, and we can readily 
explain the reasons for our astonishment. 

Let it be remembered that the whole question is whether the 
value of Halley’s method for the transit of 1874 had been duly 
appreciated by the Astronomer-Royal. This method depends on 
the difference of duration of Venus’s transit as seen from a 
northern and a southern station, and the Astronomer-Royal had 
said respecting it that it ‘fails totally ” in 1874; and again, that 
‘‘the observable difference of duration in 1874 will probably not 
be half of that in 1882." He had never questioned the abstract 
On the contrary, he had repeatedly and 
notwithstanding 
the serious difficulties which stood in the way, even on his own 
preliminary aud comparatively imperfect showing. 

On this Mr. Proctor bad pointed out that the method not only 
does not * fail totally” in 1874, but can be applied more advan- 
tageously than in aud that so far is the observable 
difference from being less than half that in 1882, that it exceeds 
the latter difference in the proportion of 7 to 6 (which is now 
admitted). Moreover, he showed that the conditions of solar 
elevation, &c., would be altogether more favourable in 1874 than 
in 1882; and this, again, is admitted by every one. 

Now, however, that the application of Halley’s method is urged 
where the Astronomer-Royal had said it was inapplicable, Sir 
not the merits he 


1882 ; 


Ow 5 


George Airy discovers all at once that it has 
once so freely assigned toit. Ife quotes Dr. Oppolzer, of Germany, 
in support of this opinion ; and we cannot but express our astonish- 
ment that the leading astronomer of Great Britain should require 
support from one who is not the leading astronomer of Germany. 
It appears to us possible that if Dr. Oppolzer’s views had been 
urged as against the Astronomer-Royal's suggestions for applying 
Halley’s method in 1882, Sir George Airy would have found it no 
difficult task to dispose of his critic. 

We note, moreover, that the difficulties and dangers of Antarce- 
tic voyaging have all at once become marvellously enhanced in 
the Astronomer-Royal’s eyes, while its advantages —not to 
astronomy alone, but to geography, meteorology, terrestrial mag- 
netism, and other departments of science—have become corre- 
spondingly reduced in their apparent dimensions. 

But even more surprising is the use which the Astronomer- 
Royal makes of Mr. Proctor’s reasoning. In one of his papers, 
Mr. Proctor had said, ‘even adopting” such and such estimates 
(which he himself, however, was very unwilling to adopt, for they 
were the extreme estimates of the Astronomer-Royal’s First 


he says, You will understand this is not a fair way to put it, | Lieutenant, Mr. Stone), ** we still deduce” such and such values. 
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In his letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, the Astro- | mers of the future would not be satisfied” unless such expeditions 
nomer-Royal (who seems singularly anxious for support from | were undertaken—to the epoch of the meeting of the Royal Astro. 
without) appeals to these admissions, in the substance of an nomical Society in December, 1868, when the opinions of Admiral 
argument commencing thus, ‘‘ assuming, as Mr. Proctor appears | Richards (Hydrographer to Admiralty), of Admiral Ommanney, 
to have assumed, and with my assent thereto.” This puts) and of Commander Davis (who accompanied Ross in his celebrated 
the Astronomer-Royal’s case on the best possible footing, Antarctic voyages), were cited to show that such expeditions would 
and apparently (but not in reality) with Mr. Proctor’s “assent | involve no difficulties which British energy and courage could not 
thereto.” Then this is followed by the adoption (as illustrative of | readily overcome. 

the value of the Astronomer-Royal’s method) of a station which ee eat ; 

Mr. Proctor himself was the first to point out as available (Sir OO 


George Airy had rejected it, owing toa mistake resulting from the LETTERS TO T HE EDI TOR. 
imperfections of his maps), and which is not even now among ~~ 

the Astronomer-Royal's selected stations. By thus estimating WIND versus COAL. 

the value of his own method, as supposed to be applied at Mr. | (To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Proctor’s suggested station, instead of adopting the more | Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Non-Expert,” suggested in your 
natural course of considering the method, as he himself, paper of the 8th inst. that although the exhaustion of her coal. 
proposes to apply it, the Astronomer - Royal nearly suc- | fields may at some future time render England relatively weaker 
ceeds in bringing up his method to the same level as than her rivals in productive industry, her absolute supply of avail- 
Halley's. Tested by comparison with Sir George Airy’s stations, | able force may remain as at present, inasmuch as the wind may be 
Halley’s method remains in advance even when such readily | used to supply the deficiency. 
accessible stations as Tchefoo in China (actually to be occupied; I regret that some one of our able professors of physics has not 
by a German party), and the Crozets, or Kerguelen Land, or Mac- | undertaken to show to your correspondent the fallacy of this ex. 
donald Islands, or Macquarie Island, in the sub-Antarctic Seas, | pectation, as he would doubtless present the subject more fully 
are considered. But considering any Antarctic station whatever, | and vividly than I can hope to do, especially as I write at a dis. 
we find Halley’s method set far in advance. tance from works of reference; but with your permission, I wish 
All this, bowever, is nothing compared with the startling state- | to suggest some considerations that may show how slight is the 
ment that everything had been duly considered in 1857. We_/ value of the wind as a motive power in comparison with other 
have hitherto forborne from dwelling too heavily upon the defects | forms of energy. 
of that preliminary investigation. But we are now compelled to| The wind observations in these islands, taken chiefly at stations 
do so, simply in order to maintain the views we have advanced | on or near the coast, show that in ordinary weather the pressure 
against what really amounts to a flat denial. ‘The paper in| rarely exceeds 3 lbs. to the square foot, or one-third of an ounce to 
question is accessible to every one who chooses to apply for it, | the square inch; and even this is diminished at inland stations. 
either at the British Museum or at the rooms of the Royal} With a fall of 10 ft. we may get a pressure of 5 lbs. to the square 
Astronomical Society. If our statements are doubted by any | inch on a water-wheel, and a pressure of 50 lbs. to the square 
reader, let him satisfy himself on the matter. | inch is ordinarily obtained in the cylinder of a locomotive engine. 
Now it is the fact that in this preliminary investigation, thus! Very well, some one may answer, why should we not make the 
complacently referred to as full and sufficient, the time assigned for | surface of our wind machine 240 times as large as that of the 
the ingress of Venus differs a full hour from the true epoch (see | buckets of the water-wheel, or 2,400 times as large as that of the 
the Nautical Almanac for 1874, p. 434), and the time assigned , locomotive-engine cylinder, and thus get as much power as these 
for her egress is three-quarters of an hour in error. Can it pos-| can supply? But the objector forgets that as you increase the 
sibly be maintained that an inquiry based on such an inexact | surface to be acted on by the wind, you must increase the bulk 
foundation as this is a sufficient preliminary investigation of a} and weight of the machinery, and all the more because this must 
matter so important as a transit of Venus? Then, next, the in- | be strong enough to resist occasional violent pressure twenty times 
quiry made in 1857 into the value of Halley's method for the | greater than the ordinary average amount. All this means a vast 
transit of 1874~and never resumed, be it remembered, until it | and disproportionate increase of friction, so that in practice only 
was taken up by Mr. Proctor in 1869 —culminated in the words a small residue of the moving force is available for use. Let 
we have quoted above,—‘‘the observable difference of duration | ‘A Non-Expert” inquire into the cost of erecting a windwill, 
will probably not be half of that in 1882.” Now we will compare | and the amount of work performed by one of these cumbrous 
this result of the “ full consideration ” claimed to have been given | machines, and he will find it easier to understand why the wind 
to the subject by the Astronomer-Royal, with the actual observable | has served man’s mechanieal needs to so limited an extent, even 
differences of duration in 1874 and 1882, not using Mr. Proctor’s | in countries where other means of obtaining power are deficient. 
values or suggested stations, but those indicated in the Nautical | It is only at places lying within the trade-winds that there isa 
Almanac for the earlier transit, and by the Astronomer-Royal | reasonable prospect of obtaining, on a very limited scale, some 
for the later. We begin with the transit of 1882. Adopting the | practical applications of the mechanical force of the wind. 
Astronomer-Royal’s estimates for the southern station, Sabrina | I have left out of account several rather obvious considerations 
Land, as originally suggested by him (though its advantages are | that go to strengthen the argument. It is not only that the force 
geometrical only, and cannot possibly be secured), we find | of the wind is, under ordinary circumstances, insufficient to give 
that the greatest observable (or, as a matter of fact, not an adequate result; it is in this climate proverbially uncertain, and 
observable) difference of duration in 1882 will be twenty-eight | variable within short intervals both in amount and intensity. 
minutes. Now, in the transit of 1874, we omit Nertchinsk | Again, as the seemingly inevitable step in the conversion of fluid 
(though it is in the Nautical Almanac list of selected stations), be- | motion to ordinary uses is to cause rotation to a wheel or screw, 
cause there is reason to fear that the Russians have been deterred | there is the great disadvantage that the air machine has to act 
from occupying it (we fear by British remissness as to southern | altogether within the fluid whose motion is to set it to work, so 
stations). We take Tien-tsin, and find that the Nautical Almanac | that the resistance bears a large proportion to the amount of 
assigns as the duration of the transit (meaning, as usual, from the | available force. 
internal contacts of Venus with the sun’s edge) 3 hours 54-5 min.| ‘The force of falling water is to an indefinite extent more avail- 
We take as a southern station Kerguelen Land, and the Nautical able for man’s use than that of the wind, but even this may 
Almanac gives as the duration of the transit at this station 3 hours | probably be supplanted by those more intense forms of energy 
25'7 min.,—which is less than the duration at Tien-tsin by | that depend upon molecular action. When we recollect that the 
28-8 min. We submit that 28-8 cannot, after ‘‘ full consideration,” | energy of a considerable stream with a fall of 10 ft. working for a 
be described as ‘ less than the half” of 28. day of twelve hours is not equivalent to more than that produced 
We cannot but think that it would, on the whole, accord better | by the combustion of 41bs. of charcoal, we get a measure of the 
with the high estimation in which the Astronomer-Royal is vast superiority of the molecular over what we commonly call 
deservedly held if, in any future communication he may have occa- | mechanical agencies. 
sion to address to the Admiralty on this subject, he should show The great practical discovery which at some future time will 
less anxiety to secure support from the reasoning of Dr. Oppolzer profoundly modify the productive powers of our race is the con- 
and Mr, Proctor, and should remember more exactly than he now version of solar radiation into some convenient and available form 
seems to do his own former treatment of the subject. Yet more of chemical energy. The sun's rays falling vertically on a sheet of 
particularly—it would be well for many reasons if he would recall ice will melt a thickness of one inch in two hours and twenty 
something of the earnestness with which he advocated Antarctic minutes. Allowing for diminished effect at oblique incidence, we 
expeditions, from the time (1857) when he said that “ the astrono- | may reckon the effect on a clear day within the tropics as equiva- 
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Jent to the melting of 18 lbs. of ice per square foot. Calculating 

the effect upon an acre of land on the supposition that the sky is 

clear for two-thirds of the year, we should have a yearly result 

er acre equivalent to that produced by the combustion of about 
300 tons of average coal. 

There can be vo doubt that after a few centuries the countries 
still possessing great stores of coal—China, the United States, and 
probably also India and Brazil—will enjoy a relative advantage 
over other manufacturing countries such as England has possessed 
during the last century ; but there is little reason to fear that large 
portions of the earth—the great mountain regions, and a large 
part of the tropical and sub-tropical zones—will not still enjoy the 
means of providing for the constantly increasing wants of our race. 
—I an, Sir, &c., JonN Baur. 


March 22, 1873. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

$in,—The following account of a labourers’ meeting in a village 
on the borders of Kent and Surrey may interest your readers. It 
was held at a small public-house on L Common. When I 
went there, about a quarter to seven, there were only two or three 
men there, but long before the business began the room was full. 
It held rather more than forty men, and there were several out- 
side. The delegates who came to start the Union in our parts 
were two men named Streatfield and Hayward. ‘They began by 
asong, of which the burden was,— 





“ The poor man’s weak, 
Though his cause is right ; 
But will all be strong, 
If we once unit.” 
After this, Streatfield explained the origia and objects of the Union 
in a very business-like way. He mentioned the parish in which 
the first meeting was held; the calling-in of Arch ; the original 
intention to confine the Union to Warwickshire ; the spread of it 
beyond that county. He stated as the objects of the Union :—(1), 
{ncrease of wages, about which he said that the Union could not fix 
aregular standard, because the circumstances were different in differ- 
ent parts of the country; (2), shortening of hours, which he said 
should extend from five in the morning to six in the evening ; 


(3), abolition of female labour in the field ; (4), encouragement of | to any other document whatever. 


migration and emigration; (5), improvement of cottages; (6), 
the extension of county suffrage. He pointed out that no strike 
had been made by the Union, though several masters had locked 


their men out for joining the Union, and that the necessity of | 


eferring disputes to local committees, followed by a reference to 
the Central Committee, was a check on strikes. ‘There was much 
fess bitterness in his speech than one generally hears at public 
meetings; but he promised discussion of the “‘ Land Question ” 
(later in the evening), which I could notstay tohear. His speech 
was followed by a song, setting forth the grievances of the ‘ fine 
Old English Labourer,” and the advantages he would gain by 
having the Union at his back; and then Hayward spoke. 
speech was more rhetorical than Streatfield’s, but earnest and im- 
pressive; and he dwelt much on the ‘ law-abiding” manner in 
which the Union had acted, and would act. He acknowledged the 
grievances of the farmers, and promised to help them too; but 
quoted Spurgeon as having said that they (the labourers) must 
pinch the farmers, and then the farmers must pinch the landlords. 
He was strongly theological in parts of his speech, and said that 
God would punish the aristocracy if they did not set these things 
right. He dwelt at great length on the state of cottages, and 
‘insisted on the necessity of having rooms enough for securing the 
Ile was going on to speak of the question 


[I was the only person present besides 
* * * 


separation of the sexes. 
of the suffrage when I left. 
the labourers.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE IRISH CATHOLICS AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—Allow me to point out that you are quite mistaken in say- 
ing that “it never occurred to Irish Catholics in 1869 that secular 
education was more morally dangerous than heretical religious 
education. ‘That is a discovery reserved for the violent party 
You will probably be 
Surprised to learn that the Bishop of Kerry, in a pastoral issued 
in 1862, distinctly expressed the opinion that it would be better 
parent to send his children to Trinity College than 
to one of the Queen's Colleges. I have never heard Dr. Moriarty 
credited with ‘* violent party spirit,” and indeed, he has recently 
been cited by Mr. Goldwin Smith, in conjunction with Lord 


a type of the unobjectionable sort of Irishman. 


O'Hagan, as | 


Let me add 


His | 


Queen’s Colleges as colourlessly ‘‘ secular.” Professor Shaw, of 
Derry, says that the education given in them is “ predominantly 
Protestant and Evangelical,” and that that is just the reason why 
they are approved by the Irish Presbyterians. It isa very significant 
fact that in Cork, which has been blessed with a Queen’s College 
for nearly thirty years, and where sacerdotal influence, as Mr. 
Ronayne testifies, is by no means obtrusive, the people are so 
little satisfied with the “ mixed ” system, that their new Member 
would not have got fifty votes if he had not pledged himself to 
strive for its abolition. 

The Irish Bishops, from this point of view, speak like a medical 
adviser who would say to an anxious mother, ‘* Madam, at one of 
the schools to which you are urged to send your son, he will run 

| some risk of taking scarlatina; at the other, it will be difficult for 
him to escape small-pox. It is a pity he should be obliged to go 
to either, but as it is a case of Hobson's choice, you will probably 
consider the chance of taking scarlatina less formidable than the 
imminent danger of catching small-pox.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SrecTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your readers, I fancy, must be tired—as I certainly am—of 
| this controversy ; I promise them accordingly that this is the last 
letter with which I shall trouble them on the subject. 

I respect Mr. Minton’s thorough sincerity and earnestness, but 
|I do not understand his logic. He says that the Athanasian 
Creed gives us “ the image of a God destitute of love, justice, or 
| any other good quality ;” and yet he “ believes the entire of that 
| theology.” As to the ‘ anathemas” of the Creed, I repeat that 
‘there are no “anathemas,” and it is simply an abuse of plain 
| language to use the word *‘ anathema” in that sense. If, after 
| all that has been written, Mr. Minton still thinks that the Athana- 
| sian Creed damns all Greek Churchmen to everlasting perdition, 
|it would be useless for me to attempt to convince him of his error. 
To my mind, it would be just as true to say that the Athanasian 
Creed condemns the flow of the tides or the revolutions of the 
planets. Mr. Minton and others apply to the Athanasian Creed 
| canons of interpretation which they would not dream of applying 
Did he *‘ hate his father and 

mother,” and has he forsaken wife and house and children and 
| lands, in order to become Christ's disciple ? 

‘¢ A London Incumbent” is too much in a passion to reason 
well, or to remember accurately. St. Paul was not so unmanly 
| and selfish as “ A London Incumbent ” supposes. His habit was 


to think of others more than of himself, and his *‘ continual sorrow 


of heart” had nothing to do with any imprisonment in a “ bastille,” 
or elsewhere. It was caused by the reflection that ‘* his kinsmen 
according to the flesh,” all except ‘*a remnant,” would remain 
incorrigible.” Iu the opinion of ‘* A London Incumbent,” this 
is equivalent to saying that “ laissez-faire is the great characteris- 
tic of the divine policy.” St. Paul, on the contrary, thought that 
the “‘incorrigibility ” of Israel was quite compatible with the 


| fact that God had ‘‘all day long stretched forth His hands unto a 


that it is not quite candid to speak of the Irish | 


disobedient and gainsaying people.” And every one who believes 
in the freedom of the human will, must agree with St. Paul rather 
than with ‘*A London Incumbent,” even at the risk of being 
dubbed a ‘ very dreary Pelagian.” If ** A London Incambent ” 
had not been so angry, he would have known that Pelagianism 
had no more to do with the point in dispute than with the transit 
of Venus. Pelagianism taught that man could work out his own 
salvation in the strength of his natural faculties, and without the 
aid of divine grace. What has that to do with the doctrine 
| that man’s will, being eternally free, can resist God’s grace 
eternally ? 

‘“‘ Having received a commandment to bless, and not to curse,” 
‘says **A London Incumbent,” ‘this savage document [i.e., the 
Athanasian Creed], which assumes—on the part of all who use 
it—the infallible right to curse, is never said or sung in my 
church.” Yet he accepted his incumbency on the express con- 
dition not only of saying or singing the Athanasian Creed, but of 
signing, in addition, his name to a declaration that ‘‘ this savage 
document” “ought thoroughly to be received and believed,” 
because it ‘may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” Has “A London Incumbent” abolished the Ninth 
Commandment also ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. MacCo 1x. 

[Mr. MacColl forgets that many London incumbents, and pro- 
bably this one amongst them, have vo/ accepted their incumbency on 
The last alteration in the conditions of 


the condition he mentions. 
clerical subscription made, and was intended to make, a very 
general adhesion to the theology of the Articles, an adhesion quite 
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| 
compatible with deviations of conviction on individual points, to | from the solitary drawing by Mr. Ditchfield, called ‘* Trees on the 


be safficient. The controversy must end here.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
siete 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
He had it all,—the Empire and the Rule ; 
France voted herself fetters at his feet ; 
He was the ‘* Grand Monarque ” by plébiscite, 
A Despot of the Democratic school, 
Who of the sceptre made a workman’s tool, 
And held loud levées in the camp and street, 
Gaul’s tameless Eagle screaming round his seat 
O’er moody Kings remembering, at his stool. 


And then an insolent word, and all was lost : 

Flashed the stored storm, and sword and sceptre broke ; 
Power, Pleasure, Pride vanished in battle-smoke ; 

And there was seen upon a foreign coast 

A weak old man, beneath Pain’s iron yoke, 

Following that mightier discrownéd Ghost. J.S. D. 


A RT. 
THE WATER-COLOUR LANDSCAPES AT THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 

AFTER. the many migrations which have taken place from the 
ranks of the Dudley Gallery to those of the “Society” and the 
* Institute,” it is a hopeful sign of the progress and prospects of 
our Water-colour School that this ninth annual Exhibition, which 
has already run about half its course, should have been pronounced 
by the crities to be of even more than average merit. As the 
main strength of the Exhibition is admitted to lie in its 
landscapes, we shall here confine ourselves to that depart- 
ment only, noting in the first place a few of the most 
conspicuous works of this class. First and foremost among 
these should be mentioned those of Mr. Henry Moore, who 





always holds a leading position among the Jandscapists of the | 
Dudley Gallery, and more than ever this year by virtue of his 


large sea piece of a turmoil of treacherous waves chafing and 


wrestling *‘ On the Goodwins” (83), and playing with an infinity | 


of lovely reflex tints of a glowing sky, while the masts of a 
doomed ship are just visible as she struggles in the spray. 
There is good and careful workmanship throughout this pic- 
ture, and while every line is expressive of motion, the 


subject is so broadly treated, that amidst all the confu- | 


sion there is nothing that tends to irritate the eye. But Mr. 
Moore’s smaller drawings are in their way equally remarkable, 
for the plainness with which they tell us what it was that the 
artist intended to express, and the masterly truth with which he 
does express it. ‘The boat labouring ‘‘ Against the Tide” (318), 
with a long rainy white cloud settled on the coast-line, the glow 
of evening light in ‘‘ Looking East at Sunset” (364), and the 
white break in the sky and sharp shadows in the clear air 
6 After Much Rain ” (278), could not be described by other 


names than these. Mr. Arthur Severn, though a less | 
consummate artist, is another painter who shows in all his | 


works a higher aim than that of simple topography. His view of 
*¢ Geneva from the Saléve” (130), after a sunset behind the Jura, 
is very luminous and impressive, and is successful in the sugges- 
tion of the extent of country lying in shadow at the spectator’s 
feet, no easy matter, one might think, under the circumstances. 
A study of a great lurid cloud sweeping over Venice (379) is 
doubtless a true recollection of the aspect of a ‘ coming storm” 
there, but is a less agreeable picture than the carefully-painted 
‘+ Assisi’ (172), under a warm evening light, which is full of 
delicate work, and only wants a little more concentration and 
breadth of shadow to be one of the most charming drawings this 
artist has produced. 
Vincent, ‘‘On Loch Kishorn” (18), and ‘Sound of Rasay” (348), 
are admirably true as well as beautiful in colour and atmospheric 
effect, and, as usual, especially noteworthy for their learned and 
appropriate treatment. To this higher class belong the Venice 
view contributed by Mr. D’Egville (319), the charming little 
picture of the white cluster of houses of ‘San Remo” (559), 
nestling among olive groves by the blue Mediterranean, one 
of the last works of a lamented artist of great promise, the 
late Mr. Herries; Mr. Walter Field's ‘* Quarry near St. Alban’s 
Head” (572), Mr. E. H. Fahey’s ** Backwater on the Thames ” (61), 


and probably others of equal merit. Nor should we be repelled | 


Two views in the Highlands, by Mr. | 


| Banks of a Stream” (103), by the rather eccentric idealism of itg 
motive, for it has no rival here in the expression of its own quality 
of light and luminous repose. Among other drawings which show 
| originality of observation, and portray effects which were worth 
| painting, are Mr. Donaldson’s “ Bridge of Wurzburg ” (240), 
with its quaint old towers against the evening sky ; and *‘ Decem- 
ber, Epping Forest” (169), by Mr. T. J. Ellis. We might easily 
_ name other artists whose work exhibits some characteristic quality 
or other, but there would still remain a large number of agree- 
| able and unpretentious landscapes by artists whose names are as 
| yet unknown to fame. 
| What forms, indeed, the most interesting feature of the Dadley 
| Gallery is this steadily rising flood of landscapists, from whose 
ranks it will be more difficult every year to step out and attain to 
| distinction. A constant advance like this, obviously the result of 
much industry applied in one direction, in answer to a continuous 
; demand, seems to us to indicate, if not the actual formation of a 
| school of art which may be fairly called a national one, at least 
| the gradual accumulation of something which may serve for its 
foundation. We believe that the encouraging form which the 
movement has taken isin a great measure due to the good judg- 
ment of the Dudley Committee, which has assuredly done much to. 
give a healthy direction to the artof thefuture. It has not sought 
| to evolve a school upon preconceived principles, but has left the 
| laws of supply and demand to take their course, merely setting its 
| veto upon positively bad and hurtful art. We are rarely shocked 
| here by crude and gaudy colour, or startled by the trick of con- 
| trast, or led to lament the useless labour bestowed on close and 
servile imitation. Nor, on the other hand, is there: much to 
be found of merely pretty picture-making. All these things 
| are only too sure to attract the uneducated public, but take 
them away, and there is seen to remain a demand for a 
| kind of landscape art which is not only iunocent and beautiful,. 
| but thoroughly English. Judging by the annual increase of the 
/number of drawings of this kind, the task which is set before 
| young landscape painters who would have a ready sale of their 
works, is to gratify the desire common to a large class of pur- 
| chasers to possess agreeable mementos of familiar scenes or kinds 
|of scenery that they know and like. Now what, let us ask, are 
| the qualifications necessary to enable an artist to accomplish this 
task? He must cultivate the power to represent terrestrial 
| objects with accuracy as to shape and perspective, both of line and 
| atmosphere; he must have a correct eye for local colour, together 
| with a feeling of the forms of clouds and the general look of a 
‘landscape under the ordinary conditions of light and air. If he 
chooses a subject that, under the atmospheric conditions which he 
means to represent, looks well from his point of view, the above is a 
| tolerably complete epitome of the art required to enable him to 
perform his task. No doubt, in the manner of doing all this there 
is room for an infinity of grades of merit, and so we find, as com- 
petition increases and more industry is employed in the work, we 
have the gradually rising standard to which the Dudley collection 
bears witness. But as this sort of art is in its essence one of imita- 
tion only, it might naturally be expected that the approach to 
perfection would involve a greater and a greater uniformity of 
character; the impress of the artist’s individual mind upon his 
work becoming weaker as his imitative power increased. Thus, 
taken by itself, this can scarcely be regarded as, in the 
higher sense of the term, a school of art. It is rather 
in the lower sense that we should be disposed to use the 
word. It is more in the nature of a training academy, an ex- 
cellent one, no doubt, and the only one of real value to the land- 
scape painter. ‘That it may prove a fertile soil from which a new 
race of artists may spring we are not prepared to deny, for it is 
not to be forgotten that the development of landscape art in the 
last days of our old water-colour painters took its rise from con- 
ditions not wholly unlike those of the present time. The art 
which culminated in the genius of ‘Turner can be traced to an 
antiquarian taste which created a demand for minute and accurate 
topographical drawings. In performing their task these early artists 
were not only awakened to the charms of light and air and colour, 
but difficulties under which they often laboured from the constrained 
choice of a subject led to the discovery and employment of all the 
resources of art, both to confer pictorial attraction upon the scene 
they painted, and to give expression to its essential character. In 
doing this, they became impressed with the intrinsic beauties and 
artistic value of line and form, mass, contrast, gradation, and 
above all, breadth. ‘The mere topographer rose to be an artist, 
and when left free to choose his own subjects, he became a guide 
for others to what was most beautiful in nature. Perhaps some 
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development of the same kind may arise under the conditions 
prescribed at the Dudley Gallery. 

BOOKS. 
natin 
JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
We do not wonder that this little book has attracted a consider. 
able amount of interest, nor that the lady to whom it has been, 
without contradiction, attributed, should be intending to republish 
it, with an explanatory preface making her object in writing it 
gomewhat more clear. At present it might be fairly enough 
attributed to either of two distinct aims,—sympathy with what 
she believes to be the socialistic as distinguished from the theo- 
logical side of Christianity, or, on the other hand, the desire to 
show that the socialistic element in Christianity, attractive as it is, 
is inconsistent with the developments of modern society, and that 
the attempt to realise the social ideas of the first Christian 
brotherhood in actual life can only lead to the shipwreck of 
noble schemes and the martyrdom of nobler lives. For ourselves, 
we should be disposed to refer the book to the first of these two 
motives. Wecan hardly doubt that the life of Joshua Davidson 
is intended for an attempt to realise the life of Christ as nearly as 


it can be realised among the working-class of our own nation and | 


our own day ; nor that that conception has the ardent sympathy 


of its author, although her mind is evidently assailed by the most 


searching doubts as to the practicability of this ideal. Joshua 
Davidson—it is of course obvious that Joshua is only another form 
of Jesus, and Davidson an equivalent for the son of David—is a 
‘Cornish carpenter, who at fourteen years of age has the same sort 
of struggle with the rector and spiritual grandee of his parish in 
the parish church, which our Lord had at twelve years of age with 
the Rabbis of Jerusalem in the Jewish Temple. ‘There is no 
attempt to pursue the parallel into any painful or unseemly 
analogies. This book is as far as possible from a parody, nor is it 
even an attack, except incidentally, on the theology of orthodoxy ; 
it is a very fair and, with one exception, a skilful attempt to 
delineate the story of a spiritual-minded young man of the work- 
ing-class of our own day, beginning his career with the human 
life of Christ as his absolute ideal, and, in a much too narrow 
sense, his model, and gradually modifying his conception of 
it, as it is by no means improbable, perhaps even likely, 
that a man of that class, oppressed by the heavy weight of social 
circumstances, would modify it, in the course of an unassisted 
struggle with the principles and machinery of modern society. As 
we have stated, there is one point in relation to which the picture 
cannot be regarded as skilful, and we may say at once that this 
consists in a radical confusion between the hero's spiritual conception 
of social regeneration as proceeding from within, and his political 
«conception of it as depending on a reorganisation from without. 
Joshua Davidson is delineated as far too clear-headed and high- 
souled to make this confusion, but he makes it nevertheless, and 
in a manner so hopeless that his life is a mere tangle of inconsistent 
principles. 

Joshua Davidson begins life with the most literal belief in every 
‘word of the New Testament, and with narrow enough notions of 
interpretation. He tries, in conjunction with his young com- 
panions, on the strength of our Lord's words about the faith which 
can remove mountains, to pray a great Cornish rock into the sea. 
He narrowly escapes death from poison and the venom of snakes, 
on the faith of the saying, ‘‘ These signs shall follow those that 
believe... . . . They shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt them.” He rebukes the rector 
of his parish for living in luxury while the poor pine in wretched- 
ness. When he comes with his companion to London, they have 
thrown off this literalism, and with it also much of the theology of 
the New Testament, retaining little but its Theism, its sympathy 
with the poor, and its profound compassion for the misery 
of sin,—which, by the way, Joshua Davidson conceives in a 
very different spirit from his Master, and very inconsistently, 
too, with the impressions we derive. from his own Christ-like life, 
48 essentially misfortune rather than guilt. He tries to reclaim 
and in some instances succeeds in reclaiming the thief and the 
harlot. He opens night schools, and never turns away from the 
lowest depths of crime and degradation. But while he studies 
physical science with enthusiasm, he rejects the modern political 
economy asa tissue of falsehoods, and accepts in its place the very 
ill-defined doctrines—which the author would have done well, in case 
the understands them herself, which we doubt, tosketch for us some- 
what more clearly—of the International Association as to the rela- 








* The True History of Joshua Davidson. London: Strahan and Co. 


tions of capital and labour. Ilow little the authoress really knows on 
these subjects appears from her very odd identification of the Pall 
Malland the Spectator (on page 147) as taking the same line in re- 
gard to Unionist questions. ‘The truth is, that the Pall Mall has 
often indicated its opinion that our tone in this matter is as 
dangerous as we think its own tone narrow. But on the whole of 
this subject Joshua Davidson is very hazy indeed. And indeed the 
weak point of the book is, as we have already suggested, the 
extreme inconsistency between the spiritual faith which is re- 
presented as the groundwork of his private life, and the social 
or political fanaticism which makes him identify himself with the 
Paris Commune, fight for its existence, and die a martyr to the 
attempt to vindicate its fame. We can quite conceive a working-man 
of asufliciently high moral calibre holding what we are told Joshua 
Davidson held, that ‘“‘sin and misery are the removable results of 
social circumstances, and that poverty, ignorance, and class-dis- 
tinctions consequent, are at the roots of all the crime and wretched- 
ness afloat.” But we cannot conceive a man of the spiritual 
nature attributed to Joshua Davidson holding this. He must 
have known that temptation and sin, however aggravated by 
circumstances, are independent of any particular class of human 
circumstances,—that they exist in the middle-class as well as 
in both upper and lower, and exist quite independently of the 
relations of class. And there is, moreover, a special incon- 
sistency in the attempt of a man who is represented as opposed 
in English society to any violent revolutionary scheme,-—a scheme 
which he considers not only hopeless, but failing to strike at the 
| root of the evil,—to wrest by violence the capital of a great nation 
from that nation’s hands, for the sake of an experiment which,— 
paint it as tenderly as you will,—only the invasion of a foreign 
foe rendered momentarily practicable. There is something 
| radically unreasonable in the attempt to unite a high and pro- 
foundly spiritual inward morality—a morality that makes the 
strictest personal purity and the most devoted self-sacrifice and 
humility its chief aim—with a political philosophy which throws 
the burden of sin upon outward circumstance, and hopes more 
from a social coup d'état than from that Kingdom of God which 
comes not ‘with observation,” of which you cannot say “lo! 
here ” or ‘lo! there,” because it is within us. Ilowever, this is 
what the author has attempted to combine in the portraiture of 
Joshua Davidson, and we cannot say that, with all her talent, she 
has succeeded. Paint it how you will, the revolt of the Commune 
was not an attempt to conquer the hearts of men for a new 
spiritual ideal, but an attempt to wrench power out of the hands 
of the rich and place it in the bands of the poor, who were, to say 
the least, not better prepared morally for its use than their oppo- 
nents. And this fact could not have been appreciated better than 
it was by Joshua Davidson, who is depicted as rejected and despised 
even amongst the London Committee of the International, on ac- 
count of that very Christian charity and tenderness of heart which 
he preached, and preached in vain, to his colleagues there. We 
say, then, that the author has made a profound mistake in not per- 
ceiving that either her hero would have had his political fanaticism 
cooled by his painful experience of the deficiency of his own 
companions and colleagues in the very qualities needful for a 
successful social revolution,—or else would have had his spiritual 
faith more or less subverted and merged in the fiery zeal of his 
new and more materialistic gospel. 

The notion which appears to have misled the imaginary hero of 
this ‘* true life,” and we suppose the author also, is the notion that 
Christ himself preached a doctrine of regeneration of society by com- 
munistic methodsas of the very essence of his teaching. We believe 
this to be a simple mistake. No doubt Joshua Davidson is quite 
right in supposing that there is no opening for any recognition 
of the hard-and-fast lines of political economy in Christ’s teach- 
ing. In that teaching everything is made subservient to the 
exertion of true spiritual influence over the heart,—as it ought to 
be. You are to give to those that ask of you, and from those that 
borrow of you, you are not to turn away; but in Christ’s mouth 
this is no doctrine encouraging the trade of a professional beggar, 
but a method by which personal influence is to be gained over the 
hearts of those in close social relations with yourself. ‘ Resist not 
evil” is a maxim by which generous self-forgetfulness is to win its 
way to the heart of seliishness. It cannot be too constantly re- 
membered that Christ's lessons were not given to a society of which 
the individual units were all loose and severed like those 
of a modern city, but were intended rather for small com- 
munities almost as closely united in their personal relations 
as those of the various branches of a single family now 
They were not economical maxims, but modes of ap- 
And as such, and wherever they can 


are. 
| proach to the heart. 
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be still so applied, they are as good now as they were then. 
Try to govern any really close personal relations,—be it those of 
master and servant or those of brother and sister,—on the maxims 
of political economy, and they would utterly fail in your hands. 
And so, too, when even towards a stranger you can establish such 
relations as Joshua Davidson did towards his immediate followers, 
towards the reclaimed street-walker and the reclaimed burglar, 
the maxims of political economy seem to have no right or title to 
a hearing. Joshua Davidson’s blunder is not in seeing this and 
laying it to his heart, but in not seeing that in communities 
made up of millions, if you are to have these close personal 
relations with any souls at all, you must treat millions as 
outside the circle of these intimate relations, and therefore 
treat them on principles to which the assumption of these inti- 
mate spiritual relations have no sort of application. 
conception can be more radically un-Christian than the attempt 
to establish communistic organisations for the general govern- 
ment of societies infinitely too large to be penetrated by 
those spiritual affections which can alone wield these organisa- 
tions successfully. ‘This seems to us to be the radical mistake of 
‘ Joshua Davidson’ and of his biographer, and a mistake for 
which there is really no excuse in the New Testament. That the 
first Christian society was more or less a comiunistic society is 
certain, but it is equally certain that the communism was never 
regarded as of its essence. Christ gave his highest praise to 
Zaccheus, who only pretended to give half his goods to the 
poor, and to restore fourfold to those whom he had wronged, 
and gave it without making any sort of condition that Zaccheus 
should give away the rest of his property. Peter dis- 
tinctly told Ananias that there was no kind of pressure on 
him to bring into the common stock any property he did not 
wish to bring, and that his sole sin was his lying profes- 
sion. It is evident that from the very first, the communism of 
Christianity was purely tentative and voluntary,—the spon- 
taneous result of a profound common faith, but never enforced 
as a necessary principle of Christian discipleship. On the whole, 
then, considerable as are the power and beauty of this sketch 
of a modern Christian socialist, we cannot recognise it as distinctly 
conceived. Joshua Davidson is inconsistent with himself and 
with his Master. His notion of sin as a sort of misfortune, and not 
in any degree an infinite and immeasurable abuse of freedom, is 
utterly un-Christian, and his personal humility and nobleness are too 
great for his mechanical beliefs. The weak and the strong sides 
of the picture are not compatible with each other. And we will 
end our review with an extract illustrative of each in turn, in re- 
lation to his treatment of the reclaimed street-walker, whom a 
philanthropist offers, in the first of our two extracts, to get into a 
reformatory, whereupon Joshua indignantly declares that he will 
not have her taught any doctrine of morbid repentance :— 

“With the woman perhaps I can do something. If she is young, she 
cannot be wholly hardened, and I could get her into the 





And no. 


} 


—. 
if Ido well, Joshua, you will be pleased with me?’ she said 
was bidding us good-by.—‘ More than pleased, Mary, > he said, « You 
know that I trust you, and that we both love you—John here as wel] 
as I. ’—Mary’s face was as white as the frill round her neck. + J; shua 
she said, looking up at him, ‘give me one kiss before I go; it wil] help 
me,’—Joshua bent his noble head and kissed her tenderly,—‘ God be 
with you, sister!’ he said, and his voice a little failed him.— And J 
will say the prayer you taught me, Joshua, regularly morning and 
evening, when I ain’t too sleepy,’ said Mary simply. ‘And you will 
pray for me too!’-—‘ As I do ever, my girl,’ said Joshua: ‘and I be. 
lieve that God hears us !"—* Then He will hear me!’ said Mary, with a 
kindling face; ‘and I'll pray harder nor ever for the thing I want!” 


The Joshua Davidson of this extract is certainly not the Joshua 
Davidson of the Paris Commune. 


? 


SANTO DOMINGO.* 
Mr. Hazarp, like most American travellers who intend to record 
their observations in print, informs himself thoroughly about the 
history and the geography of the places he means to visit, 
and studies them thoroughly when he gets there. ‘The freshness 
characteristic of American books of travel of any merit, and 
which makes them such pleasant reading, for they are always 
pictorial and generally humorous, is not wanting in his case; he 
condescends to be amused and interested by novelty and by little 
things, and rightly believes that he will amuse and interest by 
He has the readiness to receive 





describing or recording them. 
new impressions and the active curiosity which are indispensable 
to the rendering of one’s travels pleasaut to other people, and he 
is not troubled with theories, always excepting the inevitable one 
that annexation to the United States is the most blessed and 
enviable event which can befall any country within geographical 
possibility of such a solution of its difficulties. He is not wide 
of the mark when he imputes very general ignorance of the 
‘‘famous island—famous in years past, and to be celebrated in 
the time to come, as the ‘cradle of the New World’—St. Domingo;” 
but he goes a little too far in the following assertion :—* Notorious 
for its misfortunes and those of its inhabitants in many decades of 
years, it had in the past almost lost its existence in the political 
world; and the names even of St. Domingo and Hayti were held 
by many intelligent people to be those of two separate countries, 
until the efforts of the Republic of St. Domingo to find a place of 
safety and protection among the United States of America have 
attracted attention to this almost forgotten, yet historic isle.” This 
little bit of bumptiousness apart, the book is charming, and no 
doubt the strange circumstances under which a Commission, which 
Mr. Hazard accompanied, was sent by the American Government 
to survey the island, will ultimately prove beneficial to the interests 
of a wonderfully beautiful, miserable place. But the oddest 


| feature in the history of the Republic, to our mind, is the sale of 


the peninsula of Samana to a soi-disant private American com- 


| pany, which has something remarkably like sovereign power, in- 


Street | 


Reformatory.’— No,’ said Joshua, ‘I will not consent to her going into | 


a reformatory. It is not that she needs. In a reformatory she will 
be continually reminded of what I want her to forget. She would be 
made morbid by incessant thought about herself; taught to say peniten- 
tial psalms when she should be set to learn some skilled employment 
that would be of use to her in the future. I wish her to be.kept vir- 
tuous through self-respect, and by being placed beyond the need of 
going back to such a life. Ido not want her to be weakened by a self- 
torturing contrition for the past, or terrified at the prospect of eternal 
damnation for the future. I want her to be lifted up, not cast down.’— 
‘You surely do not make light of repentance !’ cried Mr. C. warmly. 


cluding the possession of the superb harbour of Samana, and the 
navigation of the river Yuna. ‘This, of course, means annexation, 
and so much the better; only, as the people are poor and 


|in a very low state of civilisation, and the neglected re- 


sources of the beautiful country, which has a delicious climate, 


| are very great, it is to be hoped that no harsh or unfair efforts 


‘What other assurance have we that she will not fail again ?’—*‘ Tho | 


best assurance, sir, will be to teach her self-respect and the means of 
gaining an honest living,’ said Joshua.—‘ You are a rank materialist, 
Davidson !’ said Mr. C. ‘I cannot stand your referring sin to mere 
social conditions. Are there no such things as sins in high places? 
Poverty and ignorance are not the only roots of human wickedness !’ 
—‘ About the strongest, though,’ Joshua answered.— And the sins of 
luxury——’—‘ Make Mary Prinsep and her class,’ interrupted Joshua. 
‘See here, sir, what are you asked to do?—to repair, in a very small 
way, the evil done by society. You represent society at this moment, 
and you are asked to undo a portion of your own bad work.’” 


Joshua may have been right as to the Pharisaic tone of too many 
reformatories, but he was utterly outside the mind of Christ in 
speaking of sin as the mere external inheritance of evil social 


arrangements. In the following passage, however, he shows the 
nobler and more spiritual side of his character :— 
Oped At last he [Joshua Davidson] lighted on a good, tender- 


hearted, but timid woman, who received her in full faith, so far 
as the girl herself was concerned, but on the express condition 
that no one should ever know what she had been, and that 
there was to be no kind of communication between her and 
ourselves, or any of her old Church-court friends. To these 
terms Joshua advised her to submit; so with many tears poor Mary 
went away to take the place of a kitchen-maid in a family living at a 
little distance from London, where, as the lady said, she had a chance 
now of redeeming herself, and a new start given her altogether. ‘ And 


will be resorted to, to hasten that consummation. The past 
history of the natives of St. Domingo, since the Indians of 
Columbus’s time were condemned by his discovery to hideous 
sufferings, which he so vainly tried to mitigate, is a terrible ons. 
Mr. Hazard says he does not pretend to be the historian of St. 
Domingo, but he tells all that it is necessary, much more than ié 
is pleasant to read. At the hands of Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Haytians, and their own countrymen, the natives have 
had to undergo every kind of tyranny and cruelty, and the result 


| of reading the details is, not that one shares the amazement of 


the Commission when, in 1871, it ‘* found so magnificent a part of 
the New World so generally uncultivated and even uncivilised,” 
the chief port, Puerto Plata, in a state of decay, and the in- 
habitants returned to an almost primitive condition in point of 
food and clothing, but that even such a climate and such a soil 
could have preserved them from extinction. 

The innumerable revolutions, which have resulted in hopeless 
poverty and in such a state of political degradation that ‘* What's 
the good ?” is the answer to every inquiry into the existence of 
defects, aud every suggestion of improvement, from popular 
education to flower gardening, are melancholy to read of, 
but the later portion of the book is a relief after the earlier. 
The author does not linger over them, but we wish he 
had not found it necessary to record the horrors of the 


* Santo Domingo Past and Present, witha Glance at Hayti. By Samuel Hazard, 
Author of * Cuba with Pen and Pencil." London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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European treatment of the Indians, the sufferings which drove 
numbers of them, in a land where mere physical life had been so 
sweet, to self-destruction, the fiendish cruelties of the traflic in 
negroes, and the dealing of their brutal masters with the slaves. A 
more revolting history has never been told, to the shame and con- 
fusion of humanity, and the dreadful deeds of the revolution in 
Saint Domingo which followed upon the great French Revolu- 
tion need to be studied in their context with the story of the 
French colonists in the eighteenth century, for the sake of justice 
to even such wretches as the perpetrators of them. One espe- 
cially interesting chapter is devoted to the striking history of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, whom Mr. Hazard invokes as * Dark 
Haytien,” and the awful monster Dessalines, whom he describes 
in a forcible account of the massacre of the French, after the 
declaration of the Republic of Hayti, 1st January, 1804, as ‘‘a 
rude, illiterate negro, who, by force of circumstances, strong 
physique, and undoubted bravery, came to have the power of life 
and death over thousands of human beings, the lowest of whom 
was perhaps his superior in the feelings which are but the natural 
adjuncts of man.” 

It is quite a relief to get away from the past of St. Domingo, to 
its dull, poverty-stricken present, for at least bloodshed and cruelty 
are not in the ascendant now, and the men at the head of public 
affairs seem to be particularly worthy and able. St. Domingo city 
is a sleepy place, with a lazy population, and but little trade ; but it 
is of great interest as the oldest existing settlement in the New 
World, and the grave of Christopher Columbus and his brother. 
The ** business street” is hardly less still and silent than the great 
Cathedral and the Mausoleum. The illustrations in this book are 
quite as good as those in Mr. Hazard’s Cuba, and they give a 
delightful idea of the natural beauties of the country,—beauties 
with which the majority of its inhabitants are totally unacquainted, 
and which those who are aware of their existence care nothing 
about. They are not easy to be got at, for travelling is a difficult 
achievement in St. Domingo. The country people are very 
kind, amiable, simple, and hospitable, but they know nothing, 
and they do next to nothing, and they have no notion of helping 
one actively, while as for being guided to localities, the inhabitants 
of environs of the cities have not the least notion of anything 
beyond their own immediate district. The women are very idle, 
and have no idea of neatness or thrift, they lie in hammocks and 
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smoke cigars most of their time, which sounds demoralised, but 


not as if they were ill-treated. Property is insecure, therefore 
no improvements are made, there are no roads worth mentioning, 
and when a suspension of revolutions renders it safe for the 
traveller to go from one town to another, he must do so on horse- 
back, with fair chances of being unable to get food for himself and 
his horse. Cultivation is only occasional, and Mr. Hazard asserts 
that a plough does not exist in St. Domingo. To contrast with 
this picture, he gives a long list of natural productions which 
testifies to the extraordinary richness of the soil, which, ‘ with 
irrigation, would be first-rate agricultural land for any and 
every thing.” Even as it is, without irrigation, two most valuable 
plants can be grown there :— 

“T allude,” says the author, “to the cotton plant, which, in place of 
being a simple bush planted from the seed each year, is here a tree, 
growing two or three years, which needs only to be trimmed and 
pruned to produce a large yield of the finest cotton,—quite equal, some 
to the sea island; and not only white in colour, but of the kind 
known as Nankeen. The other article is that of the ‘Cabulla,’ a species 
of agave, which, being mixed with ‘sisal’ hemp, makes splendid rope. 
Both of these grow naturally and without care on this dry land, and 
with care and cultivation could be made to flourish in extensive 
pla tations,” 





say, 





The Jlanos, the bays, and the water-caves, the wonderful ferns, 
the cacti, and the fruits—the frontispiece, which shows a cluster 
of them, is enough to make people want to go to St. Domingo 
immediately—are all beautiful ; and the Caves of Santana, though 
they do not possess the brilliancy of the crystal caves of Bellamar, 
in Cuba, nor the grandeur and extent of the Mammoth Cave, in 
Kentucky, have a weird interest of their own. It is easy to under- 
stand how a traveller who is at once an active, speculative, go- 
ahead American and a man of artistic taste and culture, must 
have chafed at the waste of beauty, salubrity, and the means 
of wealth, which met his gaze on every side; how impatient he 
must have been with a people capable of thus ‘sinning their 
mercies,” to use the quaint, expressive, Puritan phrase. ‘* From 
St. Domingo city westward to the Haytian border,” he says, 
“there is not a single town of any importance, though there are 
several villages of considerable size, scattered at intervals through- 
out a section of country comprising some of the finest agricultural 
lands in the world, capable of supporting a large and industrious 
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population, and where the climate is as salubrious as that of any 
other part of the globe.” 

Travel in beautiful St. Domingo has all the excitement of ex- 
ploration. It is delightful to read of such an expedition as that 
through the Widow’s Pass to the great mountain heart of the 
island, where the tropical trees and their wonderful parasites, the 
mountain brooks, the patches of savanna land, and the sky, gor- 
geous beyond imagination, offer every variety and surprise 
of beauty, and the Yaqui peaks, soft, distant, 
sublime, add the last exquisite touch of mountain mystery to the 
scene. 

There are snakes in St. Domingo, but Mr. Hazard declares they 
are all harmless, and, indeed, seems to be sceptical as regards the 
evil qualities of ophidians in general; but he acknowledges that 
the iguana attains a size which renders it unpleasant, while on the 
other hand he scoffs at the general belief in the harmfulness of the 
horrid tarantula, Its bite pains, but does not injure. There are 
no wild beasts, but tall, gaunt, savage hogs haunt the woods, and 
scare the traveller as he rides. ‘The rivers harbour great numbers 
of the cayman tribe, and give rise to the only story which seems 
like a ‘‘ traveller's tale ” in this book; that of the terrapin, which 
also muster strong in the shallow waters, and hide themselves 
underneath the crocodiles. Mr. Hazard states that the negro 
women, who have no fear of these mailed monsters, ‘ gently 
tickling them on the belly, cause them to turn over, and quickly 
seize the terrapins beneath.” 

Mr. Hazard got on badly at Hayti, where the Government does 
not cherish friendly feelings towards the Americans. He disclaims 
with somewhat unnecessary fervour any hope or wish for the annexa- 
tion by the United States of that unfriended, slow, and melancholy 
Black Republic under any circumstances. He noticed, with sur- 
prise, that on the Haytian side of the frontier, with identically the 
same soil and climate as those of Dominica, tobacco was not grown, 
and was considered a great and rare luxury, while just on the other 
side the Dominicans grew abundance. So, also, with cattle; on 
the Dominica side there are abundance, on the Haytian only a few 
sheep and goats. The mass of varied information contained in 
Mr. Hazard’s work is agreeably diversified with anecdotes and 
humorous ‘ bits” of the general experience of a traveller who is 
evidently as good-humoured as he is well informed and observant. 


towering 





DR. DASENT’S “JEST AND EARNEST.” 
Tue author of these two interesting volumes has long been known 
for great acquirements and varied ability, and specially for Scan- 
dinavian learning. He is also known as having held for many 
years a very laborious office in the administration of the chief 
London daily journal. Dr. Dasent thinks it necessary to make 
an apology for the mirthful and jesting element in these volumes 
by a reference to his former ‘ toilsome life” in the Times office, 
‘‘only bearable,” as he describes it, “when lightened by such 
sudden outbursts from the unfailing spring of animal spirits.” 
Some three years ago the present Prime Minister transported our 
author from his weary life in Printing-House Square to be a 


/ member, conjointly with Sir Edward Ryan, of the Civil Service 


Commission duumvirate. 

The union of other employments and pursuits with the duties of 
a public office is a question which at present excites some atten- 
tion; and there are prevalent views which we regard as very 
narrow-minded and unjustly hard on public servants, Mr. Glad- 
stone lately did us the honour of protesting against the circu- 
lation of a statement that he began every day with Homer, 
as likely to convey a very untrue impression of the demande 
of his high office. ‘This implies an ostracism of mental diversion 
which we should pronounce quite unreasonable. Could anyone 
seriously object to a Prime Minister's reading fifty lines of Ilomer, 
or, if he preferred it, a chapter of the Bible every morning ? 


| John Stuart Mill, and his father, James Mill, before him, pro- 


duced a series of elaborate writings, involving great and con- 
tinuous thought, while holding offices requiring regular attendance 
and work of high order in the India House; and the East India 
Directors, moreover, were masters in no way likely to allow 
neglect of official duties, or to be influenced by favouritism and 
laisser-aller proclivities which, in the public offices of our political 
system, might permit time due to the public to be encroached 
upon by profitable literature. ‘There is now an agitation against 
the holding of Directorships requiring attendance of not more 
than an hour or two a week, and carrying little emolu- 
ment, by Government clerks, whose duties are more or less 








* Jest and Earnest: a Collection of Essays and Reviews, By George Webbe Dasent, 


D.C.L. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1873, 
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mechanical, and whose hours of official work are limited. This) 
agitation cannot be deferred to, without interference with per- 
manent officials of a higher class who are prolific of literary work. 
And surely we are not to deny literary evenings to our generally 
not overpaid civil servants. ‘Chere may be here and there a case of 
abuse, but generally the Civil Service is elevated by the literary 
character of its members; and while the public pocket is duly 
cared for, the Government may surely count on deliberate 
sympathy in resisting the commercial or demagogic spirit 
which would allow no intellectual pursuit or recreation to 
salaried public servants. In this particular case, most assuredly 
no objection could possibly be taken to Dr. Dasent, who 
has simply collected a number of essays published before he 
became a Civil Service Commissioner; and we should be sorry to 
have lost, with an exception which we shall presently state, the re- 
production of the playful and the serious, the ‘ jest and earnest” 
of these volumes. 

Two political squibs, which formerly appeared in the Times and 
in I’raser’s Magazine, ‘* The Greek and English Quarrel” and the 
*¢ Story of Free Trade,” Dr. Dasent would have shown true wisdom 
in not unburying. ‘They may have been enjoyed as good fun at 
the time; it is fun of a rather rollicking quality; but they are 
full of personal acerbity, the republication of which, twenty 
years after, when the persons contumeliously treated are almost 
all in their graves (and that one or two of them are still living 
little improves the matter), by a gentleman holding the grave 
and dignified post of Civil Service Commissioner, is not seemly. 
"Twenty years ago Sir Robert Peel was, it appears, the god of | 
Dr. Dasent’s idolatry, and all Whigs and Liberals contemptible 
in his eyes. Finality Jack, whose dunghill was Constitutional 
Liberty,” and Palmerston, ‘‘ too heavy a swell,” can be, and will 
be, fairly judged by public opinion. But a diplomatist like the 
Jate Lord Lyons, who is described as ‘‘a sea captain aud a great 
talker and blurter-out of secrets,” cannot be so fully and familiarly } 
known to the world. Dr. Dasent’s treatment of Mr. Cobden is 
really reprehensible. ‘The Anti-Corn Law League agitation, and 
Mr. Cobden’s part in it, of which Sir Robert Peel made a timely 
handsome acknowledgment, are thus described : ‘‘ Poor Richard, or 
* Tumble-Down Dick,’ as he was afterwards called, when he began 
to meddle with everything, and to break down in everything, and 
a set of Manchester men, got up the League and went about the 
country lecturing and speaking against the Corn Laws.” We do 
not remember to have ever heard a suspicion that Mr. Cobden 
was jealous of Sir Robert Peel's work, but Dr. Dasent describes 
him as being so. “ Last of all came ‘Tumble-Down Dick,’ 
and said that Peel had taken the bread out of his 
mouth; but people only laughed at that, and told him, 
if Peel had taken the bread out of his mouth, he had put it 
into the mouths of the whole people, and bade Richard stick to 
his last, for though he might be a great agitator, he was not 
yet a great man; and a great many other home truths, so that 
Richard was forced to hold his tongue and go abroad, and his | 
friends entered into a subscription for him.” ‘This is very inde- 
corous. This *'Tumble-Down Dick” did not afterwards break 
down in a commercial treaty with France. He refused the, 
Cabinet, lucrative office, titles, and honours; he died, to his great 
honour, plain Richard Cobden. Within a few years after his 
death, common opinion has canonised him as one of England's 
greatest worthies. Dr. Dasent has in his preface deprecated 
criticism on these reproduced squibs, by saying that “ mirth was 
made of some statesmen for whom the writer has always felt great 
respect ; this, too, must be forgiven, if any one should feel hurt 
after so long a time at such freedom of speech.” Bat Cobden is 
no longer here to feel hurt or to forgive. What ‘ great respect” 
for Cobden is discernible in these deliberately reproduced imper- 
tinences? Mr. Disraeli is living, and may probably forgive, on 
learning that Dr. Dasent has always felt ‘‘ great respect” for him. 
This is the description of Mr. Disraeli in 1851, reproduced 
with Dr. Dasent’s name in 1873; we are not Mr. Disraeli’s 
champions :— 


nicknamed from the dizziness 


“One Stunning Ben, or Dizzy. so 
which came over every one when he began to speak 
Protection. This man, it was said, Peel might have had if he would 
have given him a slice off one of the State loaves, or the tail of an 
official red-herring, but he would have hin any price; so Dizzy 
went and joined the landlords, th he was not a landlord born. And 
of all the men who now are he is the greatest master of clap-trap, so 
that in the mouths of all who came before him it seemed a trade, while 
in his it has risen to a science.” 


of his scheme of 







A very serious charge is made against a whole party, not appar- 
ently consistent with ‘ great respect.” Sir Robert Peel suddenly | 
died :— | 
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express the loss the country had m it und s I The 
old story over again—first stor the pi ts and then building 
their sepulchres. And after they had done praising Peel, the Whigs 
huddled up their traps, and shut up the Commons’ House, and ran off 


to make holiday in the country.” 

It is at least to be hoped that, so long as Dr. Dasent reigns in 
Cannon Row, it will be sufficiently proclaimed that Civil Seryigg 
candidates will not be required, in Modern History examinations, 
to conform themselves entirely to his views of recent political 
events and persons. 

The more agreeable duty remains of praising the bulk of 
Dr. Dasent’s two volumes; and this we do very cordially, 
We pass a very pleasant fortnight with him in Faroe, 
and a very pleasant summer at Wildbad, and we are infinitely 
obliged to him for his amusing “ Pickings from Poggio,” 
HIis two essays on the ‘Origin of the English Language” 
and on Dr. Latham’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are 


| extremely valuable contributions to English philology. ‘They are 


worthy of reproduction in a separate small volume, similar to 
Archbishop Trench’s little books on the English Janguage. We 
should be indeed glad to see Dr. Dasent devoting his leisure hours 


to the preparation or superintendence of an English dictionary, 


worthy of the nation and of the age, a task for which we can 
conceive no one so fitted as our author. The other essays of 
the two volumes are Scandinavian specialities, where Dr. Dasent 
is entirely at home. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS* 

Ir would be impossible in our limited space to give anything like 
an adequate notice of all that this thoroughly exhaustive work 
contains. With much that is new, and much that has been for- 
gotten, it comprises also a connected narrative, not so much of 
the history of music, as of the history of musical transactions within 
the last fifty years. To any real lover of music it is delightful 
reading, but to those who have shared in the musical events of 
that period, and have been habitués of the opera-house and concert- 
hall, and punctual visitors at the great festivals, it must indeed be 
charming. ‘The actors in the scenes described, or—for a sadly large 
number of these have disappeared from earthly scenes altogether— 
their descendants, will no doubt have a less unalloyed, but still 
keener interest in this permanent record of the success or failure, 
the greatness or mediocrity, of the works which their genius com- 
posed, or the illustrations of the great masters which with either 
voice or touch they essayed to illustrate. 

Very few, however, will have new wounds inflicted or old sores 
rubbed by these “‘recollections.” ‘The judgments are not only 
just, they are gentle and generous. A most kindly spirit pervades 
the whole book, and where comparisons are drawn—as they must 
be in the prosecution of anything like comprehensive criticism, 
and where one object is to point out the finest reading of a 
part, or the one truest to the author's or composer's conception— 
great pains are taken not to make them odious, or the cen- 
sure sweeping, but to point out the weakness in the one preferred, 
and the strength and beauty in the other. There is, too, an honest 
desire to reconsider his premature and partial judgments on our 
author's part, and a modest simplicity in his readiness to confess 
any over-hasty mistakes, In another point, too, his book is beyond 
all praise,—there is not a word of scandal, that favourite topic 
where actors and singers are concerned; music, and music only, 
inspires our author in his genuine purpose of registering its pro- 
gress; not ananecdote against moral character can be found from 
end to end, except one performer’s sad habit of drinking,—a 
propensity so well known, and so publicly exhibited, that there 
was perhaps no great breach of courtesy in mentioning it. 
Even of the proverbial jealousies of musical notabilities he speaks 
rarely, and only to illustrate their effect in bringing out still more 
marvellous power than had previously been supposed to exist. 
Once, indeed, he refers to it for its own sake, but it is only in good- 
humoured raillery, when he is speaking of the carrying of the 
opera troupe to Vienna. He tells us that there never was before 
such an assemblage of brilliant talent ; there were nine ladies, all 
equal to the position of prima donna, and he adds that their hus- 
bands and their distinguished conductor had enough on their hands ; 
we should think so; it is a difficult thing for the most humble 





* Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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Christian to play the ninth when equal to the first part; even the | 
child who was the youngest in the family could not bear to adwit 
it, but explained that she was the eldest but nine.” He uses his 
ample resources of information and his own personal knowledge, 
indeed, to clear, instead of soiling, the characters of the great 
musicians that are gone. Thus he speaks warmly and even affec- 
tionately of Paganini, exonerating him from all charges except of 
loving money ; and of De Beriot’s tender devotion to his wife, he 
assures us upon the highest authority. Notcontent with recording 
the talents and charms of the leading performers, our author devotes 
a perfectly fair proportion of his space to sketching, in the kindest 
and most appreciative spirit, the lives and works and successes of | 
all true and honest musicians, whether such workers retired 
yoluntarily from the field or were carried off by death, speaking, 
with legitimate and still mild scorn, only of a very few charlatans, 
or others of real power, but spoilt with praise, and puffed up with 
overbearing conceit and inflated ideas of their own importance. 
Where he remonstrates—and this he does oftenest with those who 
yenture to alter and interpolate the text of the great masters—he 
soothes immediately with just praise, never stultifying himself, 
but never failing to point as convincingly to the beauties as to the 
defects. 

The book —which is, it appears, a reprint from Tinsley’s Magazine | 
—is more charming without doubt in its earlier than in its later 
reminiscences. In the latter the enchantment of distance is lost, and | 
not only of distance, but of youth and enthusiasm, and the scene is 
more crowded with celebrities, so that wonder is less exercised and 


comparison more so. This is very noticeable in the critiques on 
the voices and performance of singers. In the earlier period | 
eulogy, warm and rapturous—and doubtless deserved—is far | 
more frequent. Each singer seems the best ; nor is this unnatural, | 
for the mind cannot carry the memory far back for just compari- | 
son, and the delight fé/¢ is naturally much more acute than that 
remembered. But in the later portions of the book, the oppor- | 
tunities for comparison are closer and more frequent, and eulogy, | 
though just as ready, is more discriminating and measured. Per- 
haps the defect of a book like this is, that in the very nature of 
things its judgments are to a certain extent unreliable; for the 
intensity of enjoyment is moderated by added years, while the 
critical faculty is strengthened, so that those who come up for 
judgment in the maturer years of the arbitrator have but little 
chance against those who came in his youth. It is in the early 
chapters, too, that the author speaks of himself, seldom referring 
to * number one ” afterwards—for a less egotistical book we have 
seldom seen—except to express a little simple-minded pride or 
joyful elation in an introduction to some of the idols of his imagi- 
nation. But in the opening, the Recollections are those of his early 
youth, in a cathedral town which, we regret to say, he leaves 
nameless, and these Recollections are full of artless enthusiasm and 
pleasant boyish history. ‘The style of the book is not altogether 
perfect. The sentences are often involved, and by no means 
always grammatical, and we frequently cannot satisfactorily 
discover to whom the pronouns refer; a confusion between the 
past tense and the participle of the verb “to sing ” is unfortunate 
in a book about singing, and there is a tendency to repeat 
certain phrases —witness ‘‘laudator temporis acti,” “the shadow 
of ashade,” &«.—which is tiresome; and, truth to say, judging 
from the English of a passage or two in the preface, which reminds 
us of a pulpit anecdote about “ that’s his own,” we fancy we are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Gruneisen, and are bound in gratitude to 
say so, for revising the proof-sheets. Our cultivated and kindly 
author will not grumble if we do not reckon prose composition 
amongst his numerous acquirements. But whatever the style— 
and we have not to make half the allowance which we often have 


for technical writers—the plan of the book is as admirable as the 
subject is interesting. It is anything but mere musical gossip ; 
and of technical criticism, unintelligible to the general reader, it 
18 especially free. It comprises popular criticism of the greatest 
Works, with a brief history of them, and a notice of the life of 
their authors. It includes instrumental and vocal music alike, 
both sacred and secular. It follows the fortunes of the various 
national festivals, the leading musical societies, aud the great opera 
companies of England, and to some extent of other European 
Countries also, where they run parallel with ours, and it sketches 
the antecedents and subsequent history of all the great performers 
and singers—as well as composers—who have delighted Englisk 
ears, criticising and comparing their various characteristics, and 
describing, with the wrapt enthusiasm of a genuine musician 
the exquisite delight or the deep disappointment which they 
produced, 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN BURGOYNE.* 

Sir Joun BurGoyne was an able and gallant soldier who never 
had fair play. He belonged to a branch of the service, the Royal 
Engineers, always somewhat looked down upon by the Iofaatry 
and Cavalry. And like the officers of Artillery, until Sir Robert 
Napier landed at Zoula, no Engineer had ever commanded even a 
division, still less an army, out of India. A dislike and perhaps 
a dread of scieutifically trained officers was natural in a force 
eaten up by purchase, and Napoleon himself would have stood no 
chauce whatever, seventy or eighty years ago, against a favourite 
of the Court or the Horse Guards. Wellesley owed his selection 
for command more to his social and political position than he did 
to any perception of his great abilities, but had he chosen to join 
either the Artillery or Engineers, he would have stood as much 
chance of commanding an army as if he had enlisted in the ranks. 
Indeed, except for specific services at sieges and during the pro- 
gress of a campaign, which of course must be their ordinary work, 
Engineers, no matter what their faculties for warfare might be, 
were and probably still are banished from command. The same 
remarks apply to artillerymea. No doubt they are sometimes, we 
suppose as a great favour, entrusted with the chief place in our 
fortress colonies ; but even Guardsmen cannot say that engineers 
and guuners are inappropriate among bastions and guns. Asa 
Dragoon or Linesman, Sir John Burgoyne might have gone through 
life without commanding an army, a division, or a district even ; 
the probabilities, indeed, are the other way; but, as a scientific 
soldier, he was doomed from the outset to be considered less 
eligible than the most stupid Infantry or Cavalry officer who, 
having bought his way to high rank, possessed sufficient influence 
at the Horse Guards. ‘That is thecommentary on British Military 
No 
doubt when he was on the verge of the grave, the authorities were 
good enough to make him a Field-Marshal, when the Duke of 
Cambridge had already held a baton for six years; yet Sir John 
had been twenty-one years in the service of his country, and had 
won five medals, before the present Commander-in-Chief was born. 

The truth is that Burgoyne was a born soldier, and something 
He shows none of the brilliancy or the eccentricities of 
genius, but a fine lambent flame of strong sense, and a remarkably 


| just insight, qualities which lead a man far who finds opportunity. 


But he was not a pushing man, and although he had warm friends, 
some even in high places, he does not appear to get forward at 
any period by mere influence. Born in 1782, he had Charles 
James Fox, his father’s friend, for a godfather. [lis mother was 
‘‘a professional singer of some repute,’ about whom we hear no- 
more, except that she lived with General Burgoyne, and was not 
his wife. The General had eloped at an earlier period with Lady 
Charlotte Stanley, and it was not until her death that he took up 
with the singing lady ; and it is worthy of note that these pro- 
ceedings did not lessen the friendship subsisting between the 
General and his brother-in-law, the then Lord Derby. ‘Thus it 
came to pass that the children left behind by the captive of Sara- 
toga Springs found a firm friend in the twelfth Lord Derby, 
who founded two great races at Epsom, and goes down to posterity 
in that way. Young John Fox Burgoyne was brought up a 
good deal at the Oaks and Kuowsley; was some time at Eton, 
where he fagged for Hallam ; aud was initiated into his profession by 
a two years’ residence at the Royal Academy, Woolwich. In 1798 
he got a commission in the Engineers, and in 1800 he began active 
service by accompanying expeditions to Malta and Egypt. From 
that time to the eud of the great wars he was never unemployed, 
for he figured in Africa, Sicily, the Peninsula, America, and only 
missed Waterloo because even in 1815, after a quarter of a 
century's severe teaching, the Horse Guards was as devoted as 
ever to red tape and as subservient as ever to personal influences. 
We have said that Sir John was a born soldier, and something 
more. ‘The proof of that statement lies in his diaries. A 
keen observer and student indefatigable, even unto the end of bis 
life, he never allowed any opportunity to pass which promised 
fresh information or the meaus of sharpening his natural powers, 
From the very beginning he was not content with merely doing 
his duty. He was ever ready to step beyond that. The diaries 
exhibit the observations he made, not aprés coup, as the critic does, 
who sits down when years have rolled by to show how muck 
better something might have been done, but entered at the 
moment while the issue was doubtful; and those observations 
reveal very considerable powers of insight, as it were on the very 
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ground of the action or siege, and almost while it was going on. 
Peninsular glories are now remote, but the young soldier, if no one 
else thinks it worth while, will do well to see how Burgoyne passed 
through a campaign. And whereas the ordinary regimental officer 
out of whom we were wont to make our Generals, exclusively, had 


few opportunities of knowing more than what happened under | 


his immediate vision, the engineer, from his very position, saw 
over a wider field, learned more of the facts, and had broader, 
sounder grounds on which to base his conclusions; had, in fact, a 
good staff education. Nevertheless, by the prejudices of the ser- 
vice and the courtly composition of the Horse Guards, the Engineer 
was the man expressly shut out from high commands. Burgoyne 
had essentially the mind and qualities of a General, though we are 
not prepared to say a great one. He was penetrative, sharp- 
sighted, accomplished, calm and prudent, yet very daring in his 
conceptions, brave personaliy, as a matter of course, and not least 
of all, open to novelties, ever ready to improve, and quite as 
willing as any German of the Yon Moltke school to keep abreast 
with the teachings of science. As we all know, he suffered from 
misrepresentation, got credited most unjustly with the failure at 
Burgos, was recalled under a sort of cloud from the Crimea, 
apparently, because he saw how the south side might be taken, 
and could not convert the French Generals to his own sound views. 
But he was a man of great magnanimity and forbearing temper, 
and happily gifted with a very strong constitution ; he was able to 
live long enough for a new generation to repair injustices, and 
recognise to the full his exceptional merits as a soldier. They 
made him a baronet, conferred on him the rank of Field-Marshal, 
appointed him Constable of the Tower; and thus his useful life 
ended on the very summit of honour. But it is none the less a 
slur upon our system that one of the best and surest military heads 
we possessed never exercised an independent command, and 
consequently never developed to the utmost the large capacity it 
contained. 

The large number of letters from the Crimea will be found most 
valuable by the future historian who may succeed in bringing the 
facts of a really great event within reasonable limits. Mr. King- 
lake’s volumes are bulky beyond all proportion to the incidents 
he narrates ; his views, as far as they have been published, contain 
serious flaws in statement as well as in opinion ; and if he continues 
at the present rate, his history will only be finished at some 
remote period, and will be very difficult toread. Sir John Burgoyne 
is at odds with Mr. Kinglake on matters of fact as well as 
opinion, and when the next volumes of the Invasion of the Crimea 
are published, we shall probably have a revival of the old contro- 
versy. Itis plain from Sir John’s correspondence that the flank 
march was, with him, a foregone conclusion ; that the south side 
was stronger than he expected, that the approaches were more 
difficult, and that it could not have been taken bya coup de main ; 
but that by a proper selection of the point of attack, the Malakoff, 
‘and a more vigorous effort, the place might have fallen before 
winter set in. The erroneous views of the French engineers and 
the divided command, almost the greatest evil that can befall an 
army, prevented all chance of that result. From this point of 
view, the correspondence of Sir John and the whole campaign are 
most instructive. But besides the documents referring to service 
in the field, both volumes contain many papers, and detail some 
incidents largely interesting. Sir John was very much consulted 
by Governments anxious to avail themselves of his knowledge and 
administrative ability ; and he was ever ready, with or without fee 
-or reward, tospend himself in the public service. It is well known 
that neglectand unfair treatment drove him from military employ- 
ment in 1831, and induced him to accept the Chairmanship of the 
Irish Board of Public Works, offered him by Mr. Edward Stanley, 
then Secretary for Ireland. Nor was it until fifteen years later 
that his worth in a professional capacity was again remembered. 
About 1846 there was a regular competition for his services 
between the soldiers and civilians, and from that time to the end 
of his career it may be said that his opinion on both civil and 
military business was eagerly sought after. But, as we have said 
before, had he been a Linesman, or still more a Guardsman, half 
his ability and sagacity would have secured him ample credit and 
employment in high posts all his life. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1873. 
Ir will surprise no one acquainted with former editions of the 
Statesman's Year-Bovok to find that the number for the current year 
fully maintains the bigh character which Mr. Martin’s work has 
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| borne especially in its later issues. Every page of the pre. 
sent issue exhibits laborious research, accuracy, Conciseness, 
and at the same time comprehensiveness of detail. The volume is, 
in fact, a mirror of the present political condition of the Various 
States in every quarter of the globe. Mr. Martin presents, in the 
smallest possible compass, the latest available information respecting 
the political affairs of every nation, including the constitution and 
| rulers, the Army and Navy, the area and population, the revenue 
and expenditure, the religion and education, and the commerce and 
industry of each State, the facts and figures under each of these 
heads being arranged so that while they cannot fail to interest the 
general reader, they will be found of the highest value, for the 
_ purpose of reference, to politicians and publicists. As an instance 
of the author's vigilance and care in briuging his information up 
to the latest moment, we may mention that although the Journa/ 
Officiel did not publish a digest of the last French Census until the 
Statesman’s Year-Book was realy to be issued to the public, Mr, 
Martin has nevertheless contrived to supply his readers witha 
summary of the most important results of those returns. It wag 
with no little interest that we turned to those pages of Mr. Martin's 
work, showing the population of France and of Germany at the 
last two enumerations. In 1866, the inhabitants of France 
|numbered 38,067,094. In 1872, their number had fallen to 
36,102,821, showing a decrease in six years of 1,964,273. In 1867, 
the aggregate population of the States of the German Empire was 
38,509,735. In 1871, Kaiser Wilhelm’s subjects numbered 
41,058,139, showing in four years an increase of 2,548,404, 
Before the fatal war of 1870, Germany had not half a 
million more inhabitants than France. At the first census after 
the war, Germany is found to have a population exceeding 
that of France by nearly five millions. Not less interesting 
is it to note the comparative progress of the French and 
Prussian capitals within the past half-dozen years. In 1866 
| Paris had a population of 1,825,274. In 1872, the number 
of its inhabitants had fallen to 1,749,380, showing a decrease of 
75,894 iu the six years. On the other hand, between 1867 and 
1871, the population of Berlin had increased from 702,437 to 
826,341, showing an addition of 123,904 in the course of the four 
years, and fully establishing the claim of the Prussian capital to 
be regarded as the most rapidly increasing city of more than half a 
million inhabitants in the world at the present time. It would be 
sufficiently interesting to follow out in detail the causes which have 
brought about this vast difference in the relative population of 
France and Germany, but the space at our command forbids us to 
do more than add one or two facts illustrative of this question. 
Independently of the ceded province of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Empire of Germany has added 993,945 to its population in 
the past four years; and by the acquisition of the provinces in 
question 1,549,459 persons (the population enumerated in 1871) 
were annexed to the empire. Of the decrease of 1,964,273 persons 
in the population of France within the six years between her last 
two censuses, only 1,597,219 are accounted for by the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine, that being their population in 1866. Hence it 
appears that in the eighty-seven provinces now constituting 
France, there has been an actual decrease of 367,054 in the popu- 
lation. In the five years ending in 1866 the population of France 
had increased by not less than 680,533. Hence it appears that 
the war of 1870, whether by an increased death-rate, by the 
stoppage of the natural birth-rate, or by causing emigration, has 
cost France about a million in population, in addition to the 
1,597,219 inhabitants of the ceded provinces. 

The facts we have just adduced, besides being sufficiently striking 
in themselves, will serve to illustrate for those of our readers who 
are unacquainted with Mr. Martin’s work the nature of a portion, 
and that only a small portion, of its contents. Were our limits 
less restricted, it would be easy to show that the work contains 
information equally valuable, on each of the various departments 
of national life which we have enumerated above. It is a flatter- 
ing proof of the estimation in which the Statesman’s Year- Book is 
held in the very highest political circles, that by order of the 
Governor-General of India an abstract of the last census of our 
Indian Empire was especially transmitted to Mr. Martin, in time 

| for insertion in the present year’s issue of the work. We note 
that while the editor has thus been enabled to anticipate the 
official publications as regirds the Indian Census, he only gives 
the unrevised figures of the last Census of England and Wales, 
although the volumes containing the revised returns bear the 
date 1872. 

We part from Mr. Martin’s work with a strong recom- 
mendation to every legislator, diplomatist, journalist, and 

| student or teacher of political geography to possess himself of 
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it. The "general reader who desives to inform himeslf on 
the public affairs of his own and foreign nations will find 
almost everything he can require in this volume. But to the 
special classes we have just mentioned the Stafesman's Year- 
Book is simply indispensable. ‘I'he schoolmaster will find it 
aninvaluable supplement to the ordinary treatises on geography, 
in almost all of the facts are to a large 
extent obsolete aud useless. Nor can any politician or jour- 
nalist who values his reputation afford to neglect the informa- 
Some 
ten years have now elapsed since a 7Zimes’ leader informed the 
astonished world that Prussia would in all probability shortly join 
the Zollverein, the fact being—we were about to say as every 
schoolboy knows—that the great North-German kingdom had her- 
self founded the German Customs’ Union between thirty and forty 
years previously. With a guide so trustworthy and well informed 
as Mr. Martin so easily procurable, no writer can afford to run the 
risk of imitating that most memorable of all blunders in the 
recent history of English journalism. 


which political 


tion which Mr. Martin here supplies ready to his hand. 
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to supply all the people? A. It was because the agricultural produce 
was, as usual, sold to pay the multiform tribute ictad by England. 
Does the Act [the Disestablishment Act of 1869] affect the 
fiscal interests of Ireland? A. Yes. By charging on the funds of the 
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of th chants of the town. There is nothing peculiarly good 
great about him, but then there does not need much goodness or 
greatness for making vast sums of money. However, he is honest, 
xcept so far as the engaging himself to two young ladies at 
once is not honest, and courageous, and he has his wits about 
him. Tho lo spisode, from which the novel gets its name, is 
f the most flimsy kind. Any interest which the tale possesses is to 
L ind in 1achination, by which certain enemies try to ruin a 
L pool me t, and in the events which bring them to nothing. 
Al s is, as might be expected, highly improbable. The hero overhears 
1em iid plotting the ruin of the merchant, as if men com- 
monly talked such things in such a fashion. Then, again, one of these 
3m s way into the counting-house as confidential clerk to the 
merchant, who, of course, is made to receive him on the very 

guest kind ecommoendation. The reader is staggered by this 
’s Proteus-like power of assuming different forms. In some 

i ited to all the characters in the story, and is about 
V villain that we ever lad the pleasure of knowing. 

There is one incident that writers of a certain class are fond of 
ing, about which we shall take this opportunity of saying a 
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‘ f il] of evil passion and hate that it was fearful to con- 
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ns the tip of his nose, and gives to his eyes the vacant expres- 
A ise stare, he cannot possibly, treble-dyed villain as 
i » put much evil passion and hate into it. Let Dr. Griffiths 
get a friend t in at window at him; it will be a beginning o 
tudying from natu 
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apparently intended to tell us about that wonderful wild place only 
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soriously, and there is not much in it. 


Adventures Afloat and Ashore, and yet they are pleasant enough to 
read, like chatting with an old acquaintance who has seen a great deal, 
but who has many erudities of mind and quaintnesses of phrase left. 
There are some very clever and some remarkably stupid anecdotes in 


these two volumes, +h seem to be the scrapings of the author’s note- 





books, and Mr. Parker Gillmore is not apparently aware which are the 
clever and which i There are some bright 
es which are little known and 


people who live strange lives; again, there are whole chapters about 





and interesting descri 





1 


which and whom everybody knows 
everything, but all are Devil’s 
Island, Cat Island, Tangier Sound, Hooper's Straits, duck-shooting at 
Holland Island, oyster-dredging in Chesapeake Bay, the migration of 
geese, and a really beautiful picture of the poss 
lovely “Blue Bird,” the American rival of our Robin Redbreast;—these 


places and people con 


n with the same good faith. 








le experiences of a 
and many other interesting topics are mixed up with much sorry 
rubbish, and stories not a whit above the level of “ Tommy and Harry.” 
But we readily pardon the dough for the sake of the plums, and we 
hope Mr. Parker Gillmore may make many more rushes to remote 
portions of the globe from the Northumberland Hotel, although the 
removal of Northumberland House may deprive him of an opportunity 
of repeating the inscrutable joke with which he begins and ends the 
present work. 

Bridal Bouquet. By Henry Southgate. 
volume handsomely dressed in white and orange-flowers which may be 


(Lockwood.)—Here is a 


welcomed as a godsend by the friends and kinsfolk of “persons about to 
marry.” Who has not known that despairing search for an appropriate 
present which begins as soon as the approaching event has been 


Of course, if you are near enough and rich enough you 


announced ? 
may give ten or a hundred pounds’ worth of jewellery or plate. But 
how to spend your modest gold pieco in something that shall not look 


mean and shall have a certain appropriateness? Here is just the 
beok,—nearly four hundred pages of classical passages about love, 
which Mr. Southgate has selected from five or six hundred 
The only objection to the book 


that we can seo is that after the honeymoon, and wil 


authors, ancient and modern. 





it we 
may call the sub-honeymoon, over which something of the . same 
atmosphere extends, are over, one might get a little ashamed of a book 
But then, again, there comes a time 
As for 


any criticism other than descriptive, books of extracts, as we have more 


with an aspect so pronounced. 
when one could bring it out again and feel superior to ridicule. 





‘ly admit of it. We may note, however, that 


aid before, scé 





than once s 
the famous, “ Faithful—as dog, the lonely shepherd’s pride ; True—as 
the helm, the bark’s protecting guide ; 


whom Mr. Southgate attributes it, but from the Agamemnon of JEschylus, 


&e.,” is not from Euripides, to 


where, in the mouth of the false wife Clytemnestra, it may be meant to 


gerated tone. T 





have somewhat of an exacg he translation, unless we are 
mistaken, is Dean Milman’s. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” &e. 














(Hurst and Blackett.)—Leigh Wynford and Frederic Godfrey, two 
Oxonians, new] lmitted d of Bachelor of Arts, see o1 
summer evening in Christ-Church walks a face of transeendent beauty. 
It was a face such as the lady novelists are rather fond of describing, 
perhaps as feeling proud that anything so mysteriously powerful 
belong to their sex, a face such as the Greeks were thinking of 

they said that he who saw a Nymph was st way driven into frenzy. 
Happily for the sanity nankind such beauty is rare ; but for the novel- 
ist’s purpose it may be tal to exist, and the story of the woe which 
it may work ld with vigour in Futher Godfrey. Leigh Wynford 
is driven by it ull frantic excesses, for the face has behind it a 
shallow heart, easily moved by re yus terrors, on lich a certain 
clergyman works w 8 W } 30a} from these 
perils, and how Father Godi es with regard to them, we shall not 





spoil the author's book 
and though there are 
But the dialects, so to sp 
characters are a vulgar ¢ 





proved paper ba 





people dro ) th 
an absolute impossibility : 
won't snub the y< 


feeling as ‘ow he’m hun 





be a bit c 
a capital touch of des 
cheek which has mor 
prononcé bloom of a 

New Epitrons.—Amon 
the present time an i 
Coalfields of Great Britain, by Edward Hull (Stanford), Ten years 





thes: we may mention first, as having at 
, 
l 


iterest which cannot well be exaggerated, The 


or more have elapsed from the publication of the first volume, and the 





question has during that time materially changed its aspect. 





exhaustion or virtual exhaustion of our coalfields is no -a matter 


which we can contentedly relegate to the attention of a remote posterity. 
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—. 


The Royal Commission’s Report gave us a hint of so much, and we] ave 
lately had a more practical and probably more effective warning, My 
; 


Hull has incorporated recent facts into what is practically a new book 
l I 1ew book: 
at the same time he has added much that li 


beyond the scope of the 





title, that is to say, somo ve valuable interesting information 
about the coalfields of the Continent, of British possessions, and indeed of 








the world in general——We have received five volumes bearing the 
common title of Romance of History Wat ne E wh y lume is devoted 


ite country. The five are—/ta/y, by C. Macfarl 
by Leitch Ritchie; Zndéa, by the Rev. Hobart Caunter; 


Henry Neale; and Spain, by Don T. de Trueba. 


at France 2 


Englan d, by 


Kach volume is fur. 





to a sep: 





nished with illustrations. ——We have also before us a new edition of 


Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, with Sir W. Scott’s biogra 


2 vols. (Tega): of Directorium Pastorale, 


yhical sketch prefixed, 
Rev. J. H. Blunt 
(Rivingtons) ; of 7’he Gospel of the World's Divine Order, by D. Camp- 
bell (Triibner) ;_ of Problem of the World and the Church yl 
sidered, by a Soptuagenarian, revised and edited by J. Booth (Long- 


M4 








mans); and of Dr. Newman's Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic 
Teachi i] Burns and Oates).——Dr. B. Williamson’s Eleme utary Tre tise 
on the Differential ( ‘aleulus (Longmans) appears in a revised and enlarged 
We have also to notice The Complete Poetical Works of J. 
G. Whittier, household edition (Boston, U.S., Osgood); and a new edition 








edition. 
of Professor G. F. Armstrong’s Ugone: a Tragedy (Longmans), 
Scnoot anp Crass Booxs.—We have to mention Petite Histoire 
des Peuple Frangais, by Paul La Coombe (Hachette); and from the 
same publishers, Racine’s Athalie, with Notes by the Rey. Dr. Brette; 
Royal Readers, No. 5 (Nelson \: Lessons in Eleme ntary A ratomy, by St. 
George Mivart (Macmillan); Dates and Events in English History, by 
the Rev. E. Rand (Lockwood), a “manual intended to furnish to the 
student a general view of all such matters bearing on the history of 


Great Britain and Ireland as are likely to be brought forward in the 





examination papers issued by Her Majesty’s Civi Commis- 
sioners, &c.:” in fact, a book which it will not be o 


the same purpose will be 


ynsive to 





call a “cram” book; equally useful for 
found Places and Facts in Physical and Political Geography, from the 
same author and publisher; L/ementary Geology, a Course of Nine 
Lectures, by J. Clifton Ward (Triibner) ; 
R. Whitelaw, M.A. (Rivingtons), one of the series called * 


Edition ;” Selections from Lucian, with English notes, by 


Coriolanus, edited by 





‘he Rugby 





Evelyn 





Abbott (Rivingtons), apparently a very usefu 


as the editor says, “for the use of boys who are toleral 





Xenophon, but have not yet got so far in their Greek as to read the 


lramatists.” Lucian is eminently readable, and that is a quality which 


boys at fourteen, or, anyhow, some boys at fourteen, begin to find out. 


Some “exercisas for retranslation,” intended to be done rivd voce, are 


Element vy 


ness of the book. 


added, and will much increase the useful 
s. Ball, LL.D. 


Lessons in Applic d M chanics, by R. 8 


ft 

% Cassell and Co.) 
In medical science we have to notice he te Causes of Epide nic 

Disease, by John Parkin, M.D. (Churchill y RS. 


Sanitary Science, 





srown (Collins); Dextistry, its Use and Ah by G. H. Jonas (Elliott 
Stock. )—— Of law books we have Par/iamentai 1 Municipal Elections 
by Ballot, by R.A. (Knig in E and Analysis of 








] 


Savigny’s Treatise on Obligations in Roman Law, hy C. Brown 













Steven 8).——In the Electrothermol Chemistry, by T. W. 
Hall, M.D ton and Douglas), we find the the od 
thit le nd heat are phases of the s » princip! 


r} 
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DIRE 
Chairman—J AM 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD 


TORS. 
s GOODSON, Esq. 
HAMILTON, Esq. 





Deputy 


Ifenry Hulse Bere Isq. | John G, Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy SeahnaneCevten | Frec lerick H. Janson 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, 
Charles F. Devas, E | M.P. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. John Martin, E 





Sir W.R Farquhar, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, 
Thomson Hank | John G, Talbot 
Richard be Harvey, ‘ Henry Vigne, Esq. 
scretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, Esq, 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
or before the 9th April. 
Share capital at present paid up and 





William Steven, 











Agents, on 









invested... . £1,000,000 
Total funds up v s of - 2,780,000 
Total annual inCOMe ........ccccerereerscese 360,000 


LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


ne 


70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Br MP 


and, Es« 
Octavius E. Coo 
John Coope Davis 









“sq. 
Sir John L ae *k, 








the receipt of in- 
*., and the effecting 
depend- | 










at Lady Day must 


INSURANCE 


Henry Lancelot Holland, 
I 


} 
n 
r 


£100 and upwards for 


d 
| 


| 


| and SON, 
LIFE 


| ments so long 





3art., 


He Farquhar, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 

Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
hart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
tirkman D. Hodgson Dudley Robert Smith, Esq 

}-, MP. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 





This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate ra 
Four-fifths or Eighty 
Low Rates 
LOANS in connection with Life 
d Security, in sums of not less 
ANNUAL PREMIUM requi 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 


romium, 
} . of the Protits 


ymin Profits, 





prove than £500, 


red for the 


with Participation in 


Assurance of 


Assurance, on ap- 


hoe Without With etl Without With 
“S| Protits. | Profits. “5° | Protits.| Profits. 
15 £ill oO L115 O 40 £2 18 10 £3 6 5 
20 113 hk 119 3 0 40 9 410 7 
) 24 0] 210 4 60 610 6 7 4] 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary | 


INV Ab SO6.k ALDERMAN, } fo 





| By JOHN R. 


| pared by E 


Pronounced by C 


| spring, so often hurtful in its effe 


| SPRALNS, &e. 


-—————. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

‘| AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’s 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
| tair 1ing an exhaustive Review of the B itish and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 








20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C, 


NVESTORS in 

FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, 
Mines, should consult 

THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 

Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Post free Threspenes 0, 


ENGLISH and 


Bank Shares 


Published Monthly. 

2 HARP'S INVESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
s now ready (12 pages), post free, 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 

will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 


It contains Safe Investmentsin English and For eign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegray ph, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, Ame ve un and C oloni al 
Market Prices, Dividends, &e, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock “ Share 

33 Poultry, London, E.0. (Estab 
London and Westminster, 


2180 
Brokers, 
lished 1852.) 


3ankers: Lothbury, E.0, 


DHGENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


P ARQUE FURNITURE, 


HOW ARD'S S PA TEN 
Furniture of all descriptions —_ f HOWARDS 
PATENT PARQUET is of the durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the tinest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, res 
lences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 





SONS, 


ARD and 
binet Makers 


HOw 
tors and Ca 2am Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham, 


D 
Ae 


by St 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
cturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
und favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
i to observe that each Bottle, pre 
7 SON, bears the Label 
zabeth Lazenby.” 





and Manuf 


ticularly requeste 
LAZENBY 


years, signed, ‘ 


AND  PERRLINS’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
mnoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on al 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londor 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the w 


used so many 


[ EA 
4 


SAUCE. 





RUPTURE S.—B Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’ MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in th 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the “4 el 
‘ts, is here avuide 
w! rile the 
MAIN 


ise 


soft bandag Aap, Sot sag poe body, 
quisite resist pow sup plied by the MOC 
PAD and P ATE NI L E VE R, fitting with so much é 
and cl 38 that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which caunot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two incies 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. W HIT ), 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, , 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d 
free. Double gis 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umb tto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage fr 
Post-oftice orde rs to be made payable to John Wahi 
Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 3 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
y &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LE = 
Chey are porous, light in texture 


osene 









; postage 








te, 


an 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary sto , 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; post ge Ire 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


London. 
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PRINCIPAL TULLOCH'S 


HISTORY OF RATIONAL THEOLOGY 
AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, £1 Ss 
OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
tematic account of the long series of divines who, whether 
e Rational, Platonist, Latitudinarian, or Liberil, have never 
oased out of the Church of Engl und from the days of Colet to the days of Milman 
: juction of these men in bold relief against the background of the ord 
tives of the Church of England is, as we shal! proceed to show, o 
nding any mere historical interest."—Ldinburgh Review 








nary representat 
rtance far transce 








an imy . 
« Long as our not el ome, we have yet done scant justice to the merits of 

a work which must be re as an important contribution to our literary hi 

7 we commend it to our readers without reserve...... It is rich in 


tory, and as suc! 
pregnant and suggé 

“A very important 
style in which it 
pearing on tt 


stive thought.”"—Athenwum 

masterly work—important be 
the attaching to the 
re of the Church at large; and maste 
on which it everywhere exhibits. 


of the clear, | “al 
whole subject, and its 
rly in the breadth 
The author's aim 


‘ause 












life an 1 welfa 











of view an 1 t expre . 

js to describe great re movement of the seventeenth century in England, 
b rto impe l nderstood, and to do full justice to the mighty impulses then 
stirring the national mind, and the powerful characters which they called forth.”"— 


ri 
Evening Standar 
ly. Ample scholarship, well-disciplined powers, 
eita bigh place among modern 
< of which any Church might be 


pect most master 
la masculine eloquen 
t ical science. Itis a wu 
Quarter y Review. 

ortraits they 
m his able 








prou oe — Briti i 
“From his lively } 
rland roduced ; while fr¢ 

ang reader 

—Nonconformist. 


will learn to know some of the finest spirits 
and comprehensive summaries of the 


t behind them 





ith thei r leading th 





M BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


3.—The BUILDER of this 


Royal Academy 


WILLIA 


GIR G. G. SCOTT'S LECTURES 


, (4d, or by post 44), will contain the 


zr weeks 





kK and followir 

Professor's cor ng Course of Lectures on Architectures in extenso—Interior 
View of Mr veka 3's Design for Cathedral—Plans of Girls’ Schcols— momic 
Stoves, with Diagrams—Important Papers, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all 


Ne nin Bing 


“ SOCIE TIES 5 
Limited. 
Accommodation, on 
Learned | 21 

where all cx 


MUHE INTIFIC 
COMPANY, 
ved House 
ms, for Certain of the 
3 in London. 
in 4,000 Shares of 


SEA SALT 





To Provide 
Reasonable Ter 





WILSON STRI 
mmunic 





Capital, £40,0 
The calls to be 10s. per 


on allotment. Fut 


Share on application, and £2 


: the * fi 
at intervals of not less than “: 








three months, and not to exceed £1 10s per call commend 
For Prosp« ith Plans and Forms of Applic t- | salts previously used. It is the 
tion for Shares, ap} ply t the Secretary, 12, St. James's | for sea-bathing —Tidman 
Square, W Wormwood Street to 21, 
H, 2, NECOML Merchant Clo:hier posecnra ie 
t Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street. and ‘Tse SE 
22 Corn sondon Brat neh E sti wblishments at a real sea bath in vo 
aster, Liver ar ad Birmingham warm, tepi sold 





I 
VEREIGN TWEED OVER each gallon of water.—S 
7it 


Rai 1; if wit silk lapels, One | in bags and boxes of ) 
ot " wo to Three Guineas: or Beware of imitation 
la rom Two and a Half 





PPMAN's SE. 





DRAWING ROOMS.—H., J. 
oth Suits, with rich appvint la 


JOR LEVEES and 

NICOLL'S Super 
£20 5s. The embroideries, &€., are 
that an order fura Dress 
urs’ notice 


situde, &e 


by all chemists 





Lata few h 
D' SPUTY LI ml TEN ANTS’ UNIFORMS of the finest 

and ri t description, £36. Can be obtained 
Estimates supplied for Naval 






fie 


very want of the a 


oe despat h. 
ood Mat itary Uniforms 


QESVAnTS VERIES.—The 
prices 


the pleasures 
| a residence on the coast. 





best at moderate 


Jace, Reg 
H. NIC OL L, London, Manchester, oe 
1, and Birmin gham. A ee AN 
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healthful laxury, but 
*ts in many cases of 
neuralgia 


derfal e 
rhe sumati 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 


: affections, 





SPECTATOR. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN., 


of quick intelligence may acquaint himself 


wore i. of RE: MOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
i —TIDMAN and 
announce their REMOVAL f: 
FINSBURY, 


ations should be 


aming billows,’ 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who stro 
it as very superior to the rock 


aohoage PipMAN S SEA SALT, 


and Son, 
Wilson Street, 


XA SALT, 


rown room 
. L4ib., 28Ib., 561b., 


A SALT, 
i = ng effect 
orate 
rally than any other remedy; 
and druggists 
that each packet bears our trade mark 


SEA SALT 





of sea bathing v 
Baths prepare 1 
salt may always be obtained at the 
ent Street, and 5 New Broad Stre+ 
'S SEA SALT is not merely a 
has pe rduce 
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COLONEL WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. | 
EDITION. 
Price 2s. 


TS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


ited, price 3s 6d 








CHEAP 


WILD SPOR 


LAND. Illustr 


The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. [Meat ment 


BRANKSOME 
WARNE 
THE LATE CHARLES KNIGHT'S 

AR COMPENDIUMS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


DENE. ss 


and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden 


POPUL 
mplete in itself, with Index, crown Syo, cloth, with Steel 
Llustrations, each 5s 
HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS 
Arranged so as to form Hal )-Hour’s Reading for Every Day in the Year . 
300 Authors—365 Extracts- Edited Dd yy CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Ditto, The Library E If 


4 vols., each vol. ¢ 





a 
288 pages 








® Index, 4 vols., 21s; half calf, 35s. 





n, compl 

The PEOPLE'S EDITION of 
HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with 16 Steel Portraits, cloth gilt, 10s 


Ditto, ditto, 12s Edition, clot 
Ditto, dittu, half calf extra, marbled edges, 17s 


AUTHORS. 


h gilt, gilt edges 


A COMPANION VOLUME to the PEOPLE'S EDITION of “HALF-HOURS 


with the BEST AUTHORS 
HALF-HOURS | of | ENGLISH | HISTORY. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES KNIGHT, 1 vol, dk 
6s; half calf extra, 8s 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDF‘¢ 


IRD STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
SON bez to 4 EXUIBITION, 1873, opens on EASTER MON 
DAY, and closes 3lst October 

VY EASON TICKETS only, will Admit to 
b the Private Views of the Picture Galleries before 
extracted from the opening 


analysed by Dr : 
LASON 


ngly re NE 
and other | 4 Baruby’s Afternoon ( 


only efficient substitute | pyayy 


removed from 
NEASON TICKETS admit to all the 
Ss Galleries of the Exhibition 


mm Wormwood Street to 
London, E.C 
addressed 


has be 


admit to Mr. 
» Royal Albert 


TICKETS 


meerts in th 





Finsbury 


for producing 
May be used 
yuunces should be added t 
Chemists and Druggists 
and | cwt 


YEASON TICKETS admit to the Exhi- 
KJ bition two hours before the Public 
Qean IN TICKETS, PRICE ONE 
kK) GUINEA, on Sale at the Royal Albert Hall; the 
——————_ Society of Arts; Messrs. Novello's, 1 Berners Street, 
used daily, and 35 Poultry, and all Agents 


cases of debility 





FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
Sold in bags and boxes RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
N.B.— Particularly see | P[fECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Lronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price 
Black Re gister Stoves ...... 
Bright do., ormolu ornameuts 
Bronzed Fenders .. - 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . 
Chimuey-Pieces...... _— from £1 10s to £100, 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three) .. . from 4s to £5 10s. 


{OAL SCOOPS WILLIAM §. 


mo 





supplies the 
esenting to every one 
thout the necessity of 
with this 
Argyll Baths, Argyll 
t, City 





. from 9s 9d to £9 5s, 
from £3 12s to £33 10s, 
..--from 48 to £5 12s, 
..from £2 17s to £25. 





“ld really won 
glandular swelling 
sprained joints, &c — 





—— R ANC E, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 

plexion, by g the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” | Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations J BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SOAP TAB L E tS, 4d and Gdeach. Manufactured by SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection 
re om . an : ; 5 j 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth rHIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, = prices V ary fr ym 2s “ to “s Plain a k open 
Order ur Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen we = coal ia; ' oe yee: ee =— 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat os a over SOx ae Ds, i . tt a 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming ¢ with Hand sO0np, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
~4 rr . 7 Se i rom 14s ; highly finished and 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists . 
2 ted with imitation ivory handles, 


S" ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in no E X ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 

s Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
- st for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High (et AN’S SE 


London, and all Chemists ; 
in every nursery 


E PAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High | powers are there ex! 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | DC", For very 


Jeware of imitations. 


sent by 


Holt 





FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immeliately lruggist N.B.—Partie 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. | pa, ee ban ep Ratoat iy 
Had f all Chemist ears Our trade-mark. 


Holborn, — SE 


A SALT 

Its wonderful strengthening 
in the most strik ng 
young hilar n the 
Sold in bags and 
viarly see that each package 


LA SALT 





Th ‘re is also a choice selection of 
3, with iron and brass mountings 
RTON, 
i by appoint- 
be ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post fre 239 Oxford Street, W. ; 
; & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and i Newman Yard, Lonion, W. The cost of deliver- 
z goods to the most distant parts of the United 





yal ‘Bo xe 


Woudk a Co 
rTILLIAM Ss. BU 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


shouk l be used 








bath should 


boxes by chemists anid 








is superior to 


SREY HAIR, 248 High 
ALI x ROSS'S H ALR DYE produce any other preparation in the world, as by the Kineds m by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
mme¢ ely it is used i is per- process employed in its manufacture a | the me will always undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 
1 perf al in effect. Price 3 6d, and invigorating properties of sea water, ¢ nated - - 
{ stamps; and all Chemists. in other cases by the ordinary operations of reflaing WQUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER 
are retained in fulla t . tics at each meal (bottles of one 





and purifying, 





,OUR WASH. 
head with this beautifully 
two days the hair bee - 
remains so by an occasional using night and morning 
t f mps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High | solving five or six 
Lond nd all Chemists water. S¢ 


bye moor SE. 





mes its 





imitations Tidman ar 


Finsbury, London. E.t 








TOSE MACHINE —This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for « 
hour dai y,8 irects the bg ri so Bs of Saich te r I D MA N’S S I 
member sists, that an formed nose is quickly purchasing this ce 
—— 1 to perfection. Any one can use them, and | self of its verity bys 
Boss a al I age free. —ALEX our well-known trade mark—a bag, on 
je breton High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for | words, *Tidman’s Sea Salt 
Amps Wilson Street, Finsbury 


relieves tender feet 
with a 
sunces of the ult in 
d by chemists and druggi-t 
} Sor 


ay ap heo pach 





taken by dyspey 
SALT effectually | Syeta Paris Bun 
Ihey should be bathed supplied to the pr 
pet fragt —iclichang PSINE WINE 


W Bewa 4s 8s D ious and agr 
21 no $8 t " - 






Institute, 1s5¢ Sole 
1868, and 
e 1864. 


French 
1867. Silver Meda 
als of Paris sin 


SHERRY) 


to take, and 





ucipal bospit 











A SALT.—W on 


ited article 


BOU DAUL I'S PEPSINE ;LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very « nt form for per- (PLLLS, 4s 





assure 4 








HOTTOT-BOUDAULT 
und M. ZIMMER MANN, 


May be obtaine i taro 


Avenuo Victoria, Paris. 
»n Court, London, E.C. 


themists 
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Issue of 16,000 Shares of £10 each, of 


JOHN BAGNALL 


Inco pe “ated under the Ce 


mpant s’ Acts 1862 and 1867, 


& 


ae + 7 ope ay) 7 ae 
by which the Liability of Shareholders 


SONS, LIMITED, 


Capital £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 each, of which only 16,000 Shares are now to be issued. 


1 


Par—or £10 per Share, payable : 
total, £10. Subseribers may 
Annum for sucl 





1873 ; . on 
them to discount at the rate of £6 per Cent, per 








er Share on Application; £3 do. on Allotment; £3 do, 


ares in full on any day on which an Instalment is « 





DIRECTORS 


HANBURY BARCLAY, Esq,., ( 
EDWARD GEM, Esq.. (Messrs. 
SAMPSON 8S. LLOYD, Jun.. 


WILLIAM SUTTON NAYLER, Esy., Wedne 





eh Hill Hou 


sbury ; 


» Ui indsworth, a 


Bi rms i ahi iin 
“a Lloyd 
JOSEPH NAYLER, Esq., Walsall, 






and Lon 


d, Birmingham andl London), Olton Ha 








BANKERS, 


LLOYD'S BANKING COMPANY, 


Messrs. BARNETTS, HOARES, HANBURYS, 


Soricirors.— Messrs. DUIGNAN, LEWIS, and LEWIS, Walsall. 

SECRETARY.—CHARLES F. 
WINCHESTER STREET 
GOLD'S HILL IRON WORKS, 


Orrices § 3 GREAT 
ePICES 4 


This Company is formed to purchase and continue the business of 
Messrs. Joun BAGNALL and Sons, the well-known Iron Masters and 
Coal Proprietors of West Bromwich, South Staffordshire. 

The business was established by Mr. Joun BaGNauy, about 70 years 
ago, from which time it has enjoyed an uninterrupted course of pros- 
perity. The founder and several of his sons acquired large fortunes 
in it, and the last proprietor, Mr. James Bagnall, was well known as a 
man of wealth, the whole of which was derived from the business 

Mr. James Bagnall died in January, 1872, since which time the 
works, which are at the present time in a very flourishing state, have 
been successfully carried on by his Executors, Messrs. Wm. Sutton 
Nayler and Joseph Nayler (by whom indeed they had principally been 
managed for several years previously), who have consented for the 
present to continue to manage the business as heretofore, for this 
Company. 

Mr. James Bagnall died without issue, and his estate being by direc- 
tions in his will, distributable in various channels, the works and pro- 
perty are now brought into the market; their magnitude places them 
beyond the reach of individual enterprise ; this Company has therefore 

been formed for the purpose of acquiring them. 

An opportunity is thus given to the public to participate in the 
protits of a concern which it is believed may as to its importance, its 
character, and its suecess challenge comparison with any similar under- 
taking in the district 

In addition to a very extensive and profitable home trade, the firm 
has a large connection on the Continent of Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, and also in the United States. Indeed its brand may be said to 
have attained a world-wide celebrity, and everywhere commands the 
highest price in the market. 

The various mineral and manufacturing properties have been acquired 
from time to time with great judgment. Numerous as they are, they 
are yet all within such easy distance as to be worked economically and 
to make their supervision from the head office a matter of perfect 
practicability. 

The purchase will include the Gold’s Green and Capponfield Furnaces, 
the Toll End, Lea oO Ky Impe ‘rial and Gold’s Hill Iron Works, and the 

Gold’s Green, C wahe iL entley, Deepmoor, Capponfield, James Bridge, 
Creseent, Bradley, Groveland, and Pump House Collieries, the whole 
forming one of the most important and profitable concerns in the South 
Staffordshire district. 

The works comprise Six Blast Furnaces (five of which may be worked 
at one time), capable of producing about 28,000 tons of Pig Iron per 
annum, and Mills and Forges equal to a yearly production of 30,000 
tons of finished Iron, consisting of Bars, Hoops, Sheets, Plates, Rails, &e. 

The Mines of Coal, Ironstone, and Limestone yield about 260,000 tons 
per annum, therefore, to a great extent, rendering the Furnaces and 
Ironworks independent of external sup ow s of raw material—a con- 
sideration which, in the present state of the Iron and Coal Trade, can 
hardly be over estimated. 

The Furnaces and Ironworks 
exception of a small part of the C 
hold, they are of Freehold tenure. 





























ver nearly 60 ‘es, and, with the 
ippontield Furnaces, which is Copy- 


A portion of the Collieries, com- 
prising an area of upwards of 180 acres are also Frechold, and inelude 
a large quantity of land in the par ish es of West Bromwic nee and 
Walsall, which is now and will become still more valuable for a ing 

The remaining Collies are held on lease for adequate 

terms, and on moderate roya lties. 
Towards the close of the year 1871, 
death, his h i business was 
contemplated, and with this view a very ca ing, and minute 
valuation was made by Messrs. Wm. Bird and Co., of London, who 
valued the fi ld and leasehold proj 
tember, 1871 £180,000, 
and Pig 
at £120,000, th 
At the recen 


stock of Iron 











purposes. 








shortly before Mr. Bagnall’ 
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“alth being se 
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alone, as on the 30th yep- 
yer stocks of Irons tone 
ued at the 
le being £300,000, 
on the 3lst December last (1872), the 
in September, | . While that of Iron- 
having regard to the advance in prices 
h the valuation was made, the total value 
of the amo ould now come to a very much higher 
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of Iron since th 











Limited, Birmi vam, and Branches. 

and LLOYD, 60 Lombard Street, London, E 

and 15 Bedford Row, W.C., London. 
RICHARDSON, Esq 

BUILDINGS, E.C., LONDON. 
BROMWICH, STAFFORDSHIRE 





WEST 
out the world, must of itself be of great value to the cireum- 
stances before referred to of the death of the | 
pany now esti coe d will enter upon the | 
nt whatever to the Executo 
Company acquires the whole of the properties and stocks 
(toge ther with the brand, and takes over 
a business as a going concern, as ember last, at 

e price of £290,570. Of this sum the Exect willing tl 
él epee should be a deferred payment for five years, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per ann 0,37 i 
able in ws 

This favourable arrangement will enable the 
the whole of the net income of the Works, less the D 
over the Share Capital now for subscription. 

The valuable contracts entered into by the firm of Messrs. John 
Bagnall and Sons are handed over to the Cor ; without charge; 
they are at very favourable prices, : recently made are 
nearly all at the high rates now cur 

The additional advantage is atfor | 
nall’s executors, of receiving : ] an. 1 last, from 
which date the earnings of the business will accrue to the Company 

It may be reasonably calculated that the profits will be considerably 
: late proprietor, puuenarcenng as the 

g the country is well 
inuance ‘of the large 
considerable 






rietor, the Com- 
ut making any 








trading name, and goodwill), 





Ss are 





ny to distribute 
che nture interest, 





pany, by Mr. Bag- 











in excess even of those realised by the 
position of the Iron and Coal trades thro 
known to be such as not only to it } 
profits which are now being earned, 
increase. 

The Directors limit themselves to the above statement of facts, which, 
in their opinion, require no amplification. 

A copy of the agreement for purcha 
Collieries, and the Memorandum and Ai 
with a copy of Messrs. William Bird and Co.’s Repo 
at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitor 

If no allotment be made, the application 
out deduction; and should a smaller num 
those applied for, the balance of the sum deposited 
towards the sum payable on allotment. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form, 
which must be forwarded, together with a deposit of £1 per Share, 
to the Bankers of the Company, Lloyds Banking Company, Limited, 
Birmingham, and their Branc ; 01 Y sarnetts, Hoares, 
Hanburys and Lloyd, 60 Lombard Street, E.C., London; or to the 
at the Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, E.C., London, where Prospectuses and Forms of Application 
may be ol btained.—By order of the Board, 

CHAS. F. RI 

Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester Street 

1sth March, 1873. 
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| be appropriated 











SHARDSON, Secretary. 
E.C., London, 


Buildings, 





The following Contract has been ent on behalf of the Com 
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sum than they were valued at in September, 1871. 
It need hardly be observed that the goodwi 
high reputation and standing 








tablished for so k 





hree-quarters of a century, and whose brand is so 
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Shares in 


March, 1873, between 
yler, and Joseph Nayler, 
and Ge -orge Bythe 


pany:—An Agreement dated the 6 
Richard Samuel Bagnall and William Sutton 
Trustees of the late James Bagnall, of the one par 
way, of the other part. 





Issue of 16,000 Shares of £10 each, part of 30,000 Shares « tituting the Share 
Capital of 

JOHN BAGNALL 

FORM of APPLICATION. (To be 

To the Directors of JOHN BA 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your creiit 

Pounds, being £1 per Share on SI 


the Bankers.) 
ted. 


ers, the sum of 
0 each, of John Bagnall aad 








Sons, Limited, I request you to r of : and I hereby 
agree to accept the same or any sn t m tted to me, and 
= pay the balance due thereon, ‘ ms ¢ rospectus dated 


Sth March, 





on allotment.) 
otment the above 





(Addition to be filled up if the applicar y 
I desire to avail myself of the privilege to pay up in full on all 
terms of Prospectus. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, SAMUEL TINSLEY’ LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


MADAME DE SE V IGNE, her Correspondents and 
saat ntemporari¢ By th 


Jomtesse DE PULIGA. 3 vols. Ova. With Portraits ALDE N of ALDENHOLME. By GronrcGe 


| 


c ready, 








Suri 
Pr Higa _ = gently — > “3 po tr dehy gy: ‘ vd th book are eX len b 
yondents and contemporaries; she has made ¢ liciou . : ove the avera Athens 
> abundance of materials a mulated t band - 
de ae ere, sho is never wanting in feminine R AV] EN NSD. ‘LE 3 vols., 51s 6d. 
™ “The a wel! manag “I plot is sustained to the end."—Vf ; P 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, _ : inicreting ent dironshiy wi Jona tn tyne Aten 
7 r ( ALEXANDER CHALE WALD, F.S.A. Senior Clerk of “Aw : tural. and wholesome story Standard ° 
- r Ma Pt } } M -ords, Author of we C vn and its Adv °rs,’ 0 one Ca merit to the ‘new writer’ of this romance Safurdan Review 
“Last Coutary of Universal History,” x. 2 vols. Sra. nee | FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs, Forres 
The LIFE and ADV EN TURES of ALEX \NDE R a oe po py rs, FORREST 
DU MAS, By Percy Firzaeratp, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” sayy Recast cee . 
ne Life r) _~ 7. rick.” &c. 2 vols. Svo (Yow ready. “Well worth reading. The story is very prettily told......will interest many 
Th t : a reel . a . ‘ readers. and do no one any harm.”—S 0/sman 
More a i hau these it would be diM-ult to flnd."—Standu * No fault ean be found wiih the Sauer and grace of diction, the skilful delinea- 
“a m of character, and the appropriateness of dialogue + \ ese tw 
MUSIC AL RECC OLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF. sm. si a ee a 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


“And music s! EE ee Se SE GOLDEN MEMORIES. By Erric Lerten. 
UNOR’ r HODOX LONDON ; or P Sin of Religious 2 vols. 21s. : 








By the Rey. C Mai RICE Davies, D.D. 1 vol. Svo “A pleasantly-writien, natural, and life-like story."—///ustra’ed Review 
[Now read 
° ° 7 ad Pas >< <7 TY 
WICKETS in the WEST: or the Twelve in America. | I h B AR u INET 5 A ROSS. By Mary Meeke, 
By R. A. FITZGERALI With Portrait and Illustrations. In 1 yol. crown 8vo Author “Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine 2 Vols 
iia : WAGES: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. : as iestiile tite tee J a , 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDEL ue NEW — Ce apt ine pea 
HOME, SW EET THO} ME! By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 5 Siesta asthe pe tg 
Author rge G Too Much Alo City aud Sul irl &e In And what is the joy of man’s life that ye blame him 
3y \ ready, For hi rowu a sword, his rest grown a fire 
NDON’S HEART. 3y B. L. Farseon, Author of _ : : is 
ge Joshua Marvel,” * Blade 2 Grass," ad “Bread ind Cheese and Fil ‘ST and LAST. by FL Vervon Wuirte. 
Kiss Lr v % [¥ read . Just ready. 
ONLY s Fat ah aon whe she ives” Fu Mrs. itm WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs. Epwarp Cuts. 
the Period D 3 Wife.” & 1 vol. [Vow read AN 3 vols. 31 (Just ready 


MY LIT TLE G IRL. By the Authors of “ Ready- weeeee and DEARER. By Mrs. Lysaaur, 
1 


[Now r ’ , % 
, a Author of * Building upon Sand 3 vols, 31s 6d, [Just ready 


MU RP HY? 'S M. \S ST ER, and other S tories. By Author 
“Le wssingberd,” * Found Dead,” “ A Perfect Treasure,’ &c vol SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand 
[Vou re ad, a ——— —— 
, 7 . = / = Phe Eighth Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 3s, 
AF ATR SAXON. By Justin Mc Car ray, Author AUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Gorrnr. Translated into 


0 Vaterdale Neighbours,” “* My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &e. In 3 vols “ . - » 
i“Tl ” ; English Prose, with Notes, by A. Haywanop, Esq 
idon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


LADY MAY’S INTENTIONS. | By Jous MB econ : = 


Auth A Double Secret,” “ Bought with a Price,” &e. Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling 
rRATan 1 . TRue \ GAN ON o SALLWAY COMPANIES; 
The C R AV ENS of CRAV E NS¢ ROK e. By Miss | > — ative - vr . Pr . . pe ti Sl ler 7 = aed 
tT. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 3ENSON. i 


A PALSE HE ART. By J. Epwarp Muppock. In ; London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co Pafornoster Row es 
. [Now ready Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth 

m Q A rNHE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS. SABELLIUS, and 

NOT WITHOU T THORNS. By the Author of | SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. 


“She was Young and He was Old,” “ Loverand Husband,” &c. In 3 vols. By the Rey. AuGuSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A 
[Now ready. * Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”—Hep, xii, 26 
nl TAT r ae a . 
LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row 
_ e geri Bwole. [New read ———_— memes : ‘ Ea 
ma O'Ne 3y THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 ¥ [ ready. C )LLISIONS BETWEEN SHIPS 


MASKS. By moony 9 vols. [Now ready Just published, in royal 8yo, price One Shilling. 
~ rh pr , ys DEFENCE of the RULE of the ADMIRALTY COURT 
The MISADVENTURES cf Mr. CATLY N Ii, . C. A in CASES 0 ¢ COLLISION BETWEEN SHIPS, te a Letuer to the Right Hon 


an Autobiography. By MATHEW STRADLING, Author of “The Trish Bar Lord Selborne, &., &c. By H. C. Roruery, M.A. Registrar of the High Court of 
Sinist Cheap John's Auction,” &c. In 2 vols [Vow ready. Admiralty and of Appeals 
ond ONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster 2 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. ___ Tendon: LonomAns, Gauan, and Co. Paternoster Row 
—— -————_— | COMPLETION of RYMER'S FOEDERA in the RECORD -OFFICE 
LORD FRANCIS HERVEY'S POEMS COLLECTION of CALENDARS of STATE + APERS 


Now ready, ia feap. 8vo, price 4s 64, cloth. In imperial Svo, pp. 503, price 15a, cloth 


HE TAKING of ALBA, and other Poems and Translations. S.. LLABUS (in English) of the Documents relating to England 
By Lord Francis Hervey | and other Kingdoms contained ia the Collection known as “ Rymer's 

a a i a - - By Sir Toomas Durrvs Harpy, D.C.L., Deputy-Keoper of the Public 

Jon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row Vol. IL. Richard IL, Charles [L, 1377-1654, completing the work. 
y authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under the 


Sethbe sieeiehiate wana ith an i “the Master of the Rolls. 
Fyoses GREAT PICTURE of “CHR IST LE AV ING the wae Weed : Stim: ilk iy dailies: st saihuaiiiiaiaiidan diana 





PR TORITTM ” “no »2 feet oedera or Rymer 
PRETORIUM Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. illustrative of the History of Great Britain and Ireland from the Norman Conquest 


With other Pictures at the Dor&é GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six to the Reign of Charles II. The present Syllabus was undertaken to make the con- 





Admission, 1s tents of this great National Work more geuerally knowa 
ms mi capiategs ergo eet e aie London: LONGMANS and Co. and Trusner and Co.; Oxford: Parker and Co.; 
pei AN PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the | Cambridge: Macai.ay and Co.; Edinburgh: A.and C. BLaok; Dublin: A. THom 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. moa . - 
Parcele exceeding fift nds in weight and 2 f 1 1 ft. in size, and Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6a, clot 
le not edi ifty pounds eight and 2 ft. » ft. x size, ar - ai “ . - : ; 
£20 in value, a veyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL Company from ~ NATCHES of SONG. By JeANte Morrson 
London t st Town in India, at a uniform charge of ls 4d per ib, Full | Mrs. Campbell, of Ballochyle) 
sie plication at If these ‘Snatches of Song’ do not1 ul a new t to the world, the notes 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C that the singer strikes are often clear, pure, and tru Gasjou H / 
a “ “A little volume of no litt e real merit Some of the ballads jiu it are powerful 
and ali the verses dis; y Ke ’ ent and poet L 
. AIN VL ES DE N TISTR YY. “In two or three pieces ) ably is “ohms Boonen of Priesthill’s Wife, and in the 
Romaunt of the Hag phen he writer has caught very happily the tone of tha 
old Seotch bal'ad -Pal Ma Garett 
y : ~ > ‘ ‘ > > + There is a mingled strain of sweetne and simplicity in thes Snatches of 
M E Ss S R Se G A B R I E i. Song Standard 
* Always intelligible and unaffected in language, natura! iu thought, and genuine 
ESTABLISHED 1815,) in feeling." —Scotsman 
It is pleasant to meet with so much o uple and g ne p —Edinburg! 
- y> 
9 Ty ’ ~ 1 ray > Dailu Ret 
iS LUDGATE MILE, CITY, eee cect temic mccn sae 
find not a few ge fr » beauty.” —A deen Da Free P’ 
AND “We may not d that some thes sn h ve ¢ lence of ‘the sion 
7 ‘ Nf 7 i 


HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, ' i 1 tive motertthate i o the sim] t} ’ *t nd treatment.’—7’ 
THEIR ONLY ADDRESSE ] 


NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. j I 1: LONGMANS 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The THIRD VOLUME of 








SPEAKER'S” COMMENTARY on the 
Medium 8vo, 18s [At £ 
CONTENTS 
KinGs IL. ICLES, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER 
By GEORGI Rat vines IN, 7M A., Canon of Canterbury 


The LAND of MOAB. 


The 
Travels on the East Side of 


Jorda By the Rev. H B 
With Stew und Ill istrati ms. 


Resul it of 
L 






MONOGRAPHS—PERSON AL and 
SOCIAL, By Lord Housntox. With Portraits 


LETTERS, REVIEWS, 
including Oxford in the 
19th Century. MANSEL, D.D. 
8vo, 12s. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of GEORGE GROTE, 


HISTORIAN of GREECE. With selections from 
his Letters. By Mrs.Grote. With Portrait, 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


FRANCE BEFORE the REVOLUTION, 


LECTURES, and 


“the Phrontisterion, or 
By the late Dean 


1789, and on the Causes of that Event. By M. DE 
TOCQUEVILLE Translated by HENRY REEVE, 
D.C.L. New Edition, containing the Author's 
latest additions. 8vo. (In April. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Vol. IV. (completing the Work.)—From the Death 
Ye Boniface VIII. to the Reformation, 1503-1517. 
By Canon ROBERTSON, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


An HISTORICAL ATLAS of ANCIEN’ I 
GEOGRAPHY—BIBLICAL and CLASSIC: 
Fdited by Dr. WM. Smita and Mr. GE we iE 
Grove. PartIl. Folio, 21s [On the 31st. 

CONTENTS Or Part II. 

JERUSALEM (Ancient and Modern). 

MAP. To Illustrate the New Testament. 

PELOPONNESUS. With Plan of Sparta. 

SHORES AND ISLANDS OF THE EAN SEA. 

GREECE AT THE TIME OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

GREECE AT THE TIME OF THE ACH.AZAN LEAGUE 

EMPIRES OF THE BABYLONIANS, LYDIANS, MEDES, 

PERSIANS. 
EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


The CICERONE; or, ART GUIDE to 


PAINTING in IT AL Z. ¥ wr the Use of Travellers. 
By Dr. JACOB BURCKHARDT. Post 8yo, 6s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the WORKS 


of GEORGE BORROW, containing: The Bible in 
Spain—The Gypsies « f Spain—L avengro—Romany 
Rye—and Wild Wales. With Portrait. 5 v: Is 
post 8vo, 5s each. 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the EARLIEST 
RECORDS to the FALL of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE, A.D. 455. By Puinip Situ, B.A., Author 
sh ‘The Student's Old and New Testament His 
ory,” &c, Fourth Edition, with Maps, 3 vols. 8vo 

$18 6d, 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, KABUL, and 
BADAKHSHAN. By Captain Woop. A New 
Edition, with an Essay on the Valley of the Oxus 
By Colonel YULE, C.B. With Maps, Svo, 12s. 


The CONSTITUTION and PRACTICE of 


ae RTS-MARTIAL. B ptain T. SIMMONS, 
R.A. Sixth Edition, revise vd to 187 3 © 8VO. 


AT HOME with the PATAGONIANS, 


= 
3 





AND 





By Captain G. CHAWORTH Musters, R.N. S 1 
and Cheaper Edition. With Llustrations, yoo 
8vo, 78 6d. 

Forming a New Volume of *MurrAy’s Porviar 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTU cans.” 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 
A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN, 


for Elementary Schools. By PHILIP Smit, B.A 
Author of “Ancient History, 5th Thousand, 
12mo, 2s 6d 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 





Elementary Schools. W th Exerc aud Ques 
By T. D, HALL, M.A. 16mo, Is 
ry 
A SCHOOL MAN UAL of ENGLISH 
terns et with Copious Exercis sy W 
SMitn, D.C.L., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M ‘ 
3rd Thou ma Post 8vo, 33 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St 


THE SPECTATOR. 
POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
BORROW’S —— KS. 
post Svo, 5s each. 


" GYPS TES of SPAIN; 


and Language. 


uly, with Por 8 


ms, Religion, 





‘Gypsies of Spain’ carries with it 
imation, and such an air 
s to arrest our attention 
We turn to it again with 

of novelty, ready to 
underings, to conjecture 
ctures, to laugh with its 
s meditations.”"—Sun. 


BIBLE in SPAIN; 


yr, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments 
in Engl ~ nan in an Attempt to circulate the 
criptures in the Peninsula. 

“Mr. Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain’ seems to us about 
the most extraordinary book that has appeared fora 
very long time past. Indeed, we are more frequently 
reminded of Gil Blas in the narratives of this pious, 
e-hearted man. We hope that we shall soon see 
in print our ‘cherished and most respectable 
»w;' and meantime congratulate him on a work 
which must vastly increase aud extend his reputation.” 


—(Quarterly Review. 
Vol. II].—LAVENGRO; the Scholar— 
a remarkable book. 


the Gipsy—and the Priest. 
snius of Sterne find 


“Mr. Borrow's ‘Lavengro’ is 
new life in these pages. We find it difficult to convey 


th an an 





Vol. IL —The Q 














The spirit of Le Sage and the g 


MR. GEORGE | 


[March 22, 1873. 














——— i. 
THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 
Now ready, New Edit with Map, 8yo, 129, 

A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
RIVER OXI the INDUS, KABUL, ang 
BADAKHSHAN By Cay Woop With a! 
Essa m the s=Ograp ‘ Valley o < 
Oxu sy lY 
Che 1as just been 

well-ku 1 work 
( He w th 

th yun id t 

has ‘te an elited 


ntains a m » in 


which the boundari Redekehen and Wakhan arg 





defined almost exactly as the have been by the 
Foreign Office." —Duke of Argyll in the House of Lords, 
“One of the most remarkable jourt eys ever under 


taken in C 
of the Indus, fro 
ing Cabool, he eros 


antral Asia. Captain Wood made a suryy y 
. thouth to Attock. After re “0h 
J nent tins to Khunduz saa 
was the first Eur » Polo and Bene 
Goés, who ever r¢ “d the eee i-dunya, or ey of 
the World."—Quarterly Review. '. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL ASIA, from 


TEHERAN across the TURKOMAN DESERT to 











KHAHIVA, BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND,. By 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. With Mapand Lilustrations, 

8vo, 21s. 
“A more perilous und rtaking in the interest of 
science was, perhaps, never entered on. The very 
} names of Khiva fh okhara. and Samarcand are s9 


to our readers a just notion of its varied attractions— | 


piety, philo- 


its originality and power—its poetry, 
sophy, and learning.”"—Morning Post. 


Vol. TV. —The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel 


“ Lavengro. 

. Me. Borrow's ‘Romany Rye.’ Let the tourist 
who writes his yearly volume of superficiality and 
twaddle read George Borrow and envy him. It is half 
a pity that such a man cannot go walking about for 
ever, for the benefit of people who are not gifted with 
2gs so stout and eyes so discerning. 
before the the ymany Rye’ lays by his satchel and his 
and ceases to interest and instruct the world 
wi th his narratives of travels.” —Spectator. 


Vol. V.—WILD WALES: its People, 
Language, and Scenery. 

“Mr. Borrow's ‘Wild Wales.’ A book on Wales, 
such as no oo hman could have Angerige 1, an acquaint 
elsh literature such as very few of a 
strange nation could have displayed, varie 5 ken »wledge, 
hearty disposition, honest jadgment, and genial ideas, 
such as any man may we ll be proud of, may be found 
th Wales Chronicle. 











ance with 


in this work,.”—Vor 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 


78 Gd be h. 


ENGLISH LAN- 


With Notes and 


Post 8vo, 


A MANUAL of the 
GUAGE. By George P. MArsH, 
Illustrations. 

‘A work of real and 
ing mu h curious and useful information ; 
interesting philological remarks ¢ ulled from various 
sources, portions of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and ex 
plenetions of prefixes and affixes, besides illustrative 
passages from old writers.”"—A theneuia, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


acknowledged merit, contain- 





By T. B. SHAw, M.A. With Notes and Illustrations. 
This work is as comprehensive, as fair in tone and 
spirit, and as agreeable in style as it can well be; and 


it is impossible to dip into its pages without forming a 
very 


opinion of Mr 
English lauguage.” 


Shaw's powers as an 
—Educational 


favourable 
itor of the 





SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected from the best Authors, and arranged 
Chronologically. By T. B. SHAw, M.A. 





cts have been kept in view in ene z 
these selections: first, the il lust ration of the style 
each writer by some of the most striking or char: seth 
istic specimens of his works; and secondly, the choice 
ich passages as are suitable, either from their lan 
or their matter, to be read or committed to 
wy. The volume seems to have been compiled 
with much taste.”"—Lducational Times. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 
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Seventh Edition. 
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Second Edition. 


PORTRAITS 
of our Public Men (Reprinted 
from the Daily Vers. Revised, and w 
Sketches). 


POLITIC AL 


Characters of Som 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“A series of very clever ant ketches 
public men, reprinted at a singularly opportune m 
ment. They display not only kee netra i, 
but a singular freedom from party b‘as A sharp. 
incisive style, and a play of somewhat caustic humour, 
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New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Friends 
in Council.’’ 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS 
and THEIR MASTERS 
Crown 8yvo, 


sy the Author of “ Friends 


in Council.” 7s 6d. 


“ Here the ‘ Friends in Council’ talk in the o!d style, 
with no perceptible diminution of freshness and 
thoughtfulness...... We take leave of them with the 
acknowledgment that their conversations are likely to 
be of great service in a direction where much is still 
wanted to be done; and that they have given us some 
pleasant reading into the bargain.”—Saturday Reviews 
“A humorous and delicate plea for the due protec- 
tion of animal rights. By far the best way to make 
their rights felt is to bring the imagination, the fancy, 
and the emotions of men to play around the actual 


lives of those creatures with which we have most 
intercourse, after the pleasant and humorous fashion 
of these earnest and lively conversations » book is 


un! like the Frenchman 
"alll vectator 


humorous, wise, and good; and, 
on the jumping horse, ‘it will remain 


“Sir Arthur Helps has here found a great subject, 
and he has written one of the most masterly essays we 
have ever read, illumined, as all his writing is, with 
flashes of insight, humour, and satire of the very fluest 
kind.” —Nonconformist, 

‘Animals and their Masters’ is in every way ¢ 
of desultory comment and multifarious kno 
acceptably and easily concentrated into a manages 
space—a charming companion for a spare half-hour, 
It is at once sportive and serious, playful and earnest ; 
ric 1 hints of practical value, and in badinag 
genisz iL and observant. —S/andard. 
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LONDON 


Third Edition. 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s 
“An exceedingly clever book.”—Dai/y News. 
‘A singularly audacious production ritten with 
t skill lhe title itself is a triumy yn of ingenuity, 
» book is exceediugly clever." —Pa Mall Gazette 


“A remarkable book, which will set readers think 


ng. Perhaps it may set them working for the good of 
their fellow-meu."—Graphic 

‘A most remarkable work.”’—Zcho. 

*‘Anexcessively clever book. It will prov valuable 
incitive to thought, and for that reason we advise every 
one to read it.”"—Conservativ 





re we have the faithful application of Christian 
es to modern social questions." —L.caminer. 


princi 





AN ENGLISH CODE;; its Diffi- 








culties, and the Modes of Overcoming Them: a 
Practical Application of the Scieace of Juris 
prudence. By Prof. SaeLvON Amos. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





HINDOO TALES  ; or, the Adven- 








tures of Ten Princes. Freely translated from the 
Sanscrit of the Dasakumarachari By P. W 
JACOB. Crown 8yo, 6s 
“We are delighted to see these tales translated for 
the amusement of English reade who will be 
charmed with them for their varic ity and romantic 
vein of adventure.”—Standard. 
rhey are rich in interest, and Mr. Jacob deserves 


the thanks and encouragement of all interested in 


literature."—Luglish Independent. 


Oriental 


Third Edition. 
WANDERINGS in SPAIN. 


Avoustus J.C. Hars. With Illustrations. 

Svo, 10s 6d. 

“We recollect no book that vividly recalls the 
country to those who have visited it, and we should 
recommend intending tourists to carry it with them as 
a coguntae of travel.” —Times. 

“Mr. Hare's book is admirable. We are sure no 
one will regret making it the companion of a Spanish 
journey.”—Saturday Revicw. 

* The ideal book of travel in Spain.”"—<Spectator, 

“ Reading ‘ Wanderings in Spain’ is like travelling 
about a country with a clever, sympathetic com 
panion; you see together all that is best worth seeing, 
vet you are not hurried from sight to sight, and there 
is always time to stay an@listen to a wayside ballad o1 
a@ country story.”"—Graphic. 
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Crown 





Third Thousand. 
The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of 
Resting-Places.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


“ Quiet 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. 


Reprinted, with large Additions, from the Dai/y 
News. Crown 8yo, 6s 
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* Very instructive and well- written biographical and 
crit cal ske esof twenty-six statesmen, suldiers, and 
men of letters. The book is a safe and very usefal 
guide udy of contemporary French politics.”"— 


Excaminer. 


Third Edition. 
M: AD: AM HOW and LADY WHY; 
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Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children Ry 


the Rev. Canon KINGSLEY With Illustrations 


Wu &vo, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of FIELD 


FORTIFICATION. By Major KNOLLYS, Garrison 
Instructor, Home Distriet. With numerous 
IJlustrations, small 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The instruction of no Lioe officer can be considered 


complete without a study of this book, and the same 








remark applies equaliy to Militia and Volunteer 
officers.”"—Standard, 
“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be 
» best Eng! sh elementary manual co ld Fortifica- 





tion.” — Naval and Military Gazette. 
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~ SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NOTICE .—Ready this day at all Libraries. NEW NOVEL BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, entitled, 
The BROTHERS RANTZAU: a Story of the Vosges. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s. 


** This Work is published simultaneous ly in France and England by arrangement w ith the Authors. 


DHOW-CHASING in ZANZIBAR WATERS and on the EASTERN COAST of AFRICA. 


a Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences in the Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Captain G. L SULIVAN, R.N., late Commander of H.MLS, Daphne With 
Illustrations, from Photographs and Sketches taken on the Spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. [This day. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS PUBLISHED during 1863 to 1871 INCLUSIVE, 


con ipri sing also the Imported American Publications. 

This Volume, occu; pying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles of 52,000 New Books and New E dliti ms issued during Nine Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher 
Name, the Lists of Learned Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books issued by them; as als » the Publi - “s Series and Collec: ‘lees. 
altogether forming an indispensable adjunct to every Bookseller's E stablishment, as well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association. It is hoped it Will be 
ready for delivery during the month of April, and the price will be 30s, half-bound. 

*.* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain on sale, price £2 5s; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price £1 6s. 


The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its MOUTH to its SOURC E: with some Account of 














its Tributaries. By WILLIAM DAVIES. With many very fine Woodcuts anda Map. 8vo, cloth extra, price about 15s. [In the Press, 
Et terram Hesperiam venies, ubi L gains arva 
Inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Tibris.—Virgi/, Eu. IL, 781. 


The CRUISE of the ROSARIO amongst the NEW HEBR IDES and SANTA CRU 2 ISLANDS, 


exposing the Recent Atrocities connected with the Kidnapping of Natives iu the South Seas. By A. H.M ARKHAM, R.N., Commander. Demy 8vo, with yy 
and illustrations, cloth extra. [Jn the press, 


The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT: Sights and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. A Personal 


Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China, 1871-2. By FRANK VINC ENT, 


Jun. With Mays, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra. [Jn the press, 
BUSH FIGHTING. Illustrated by Remarkable Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. By 
Major-General Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C. L.S. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth. [Jn the press” 


SPECIAL NOTICE—NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on the MAURITIUS. 
SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND of the APHANAPTERYX. By NICHOLAS 


PIKE. In1 yol.demy 8vo. *,* This work will be profusely illustrated from the Author's own Sketches, and will coataiu also Maps and valuable Meteorological Charts, 


The ATMOSPHERE. Translated from the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Edited by 


JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 beautify! 
Chromo-lithographs and 81 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 30s. [This day. 


A TOUR with COOK through SPAIN. = JOHN BENJAMIN STONE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with Photographs. [Jn the press, 


YTTT, 10 \ \” n >) - 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. ME of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Close of 1789. By M. GU Zi vr, Aut JN of “The Hist wy of Civilization in Europe,” &c. Translated by ROBERT 
BLACK, M.A. Uniform in size and price with Vol. L., royal 8vo, cloth, 24s. This Work is also in course of Publication in Monthly Parts, price 2s each. Itis 
illustrated with numerous very exquisite Woodcuts, after Designs by Alph. de Neuville. [This day. 

MAGNIFICENT WORK ON CHINA. 
T S IS —~ . =| Tr e ” ) Nn » - rT ‘ T 7” >» ~" ~ 

ILLUSTRATIONS of CHINA and its PEOPLE. By J. THOMSON, F.R.G.S. Being Photo. 
graphs from the Author's Negatives, printed in Permanent Pigments by the Autotype “Process. and Notes from Personal Chee ryation; embraci ine Portraits of 
Prince Kung and other High ‘Offic ers of the Empire—Illustrations of the Scenery and Public Buildiage, Dwellings, Costumes, and Customs of the Peoplo=Tes 
Plantations—Magnificent River Scenery in the Upper Gorges of the River Yung-tze, 1,30) miles inland—Lhe Peiho River—The Nankow P: ass—The Great Wall, & 

*,* The complete Work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In Four Volumes, imperial 4to, pica 


£3 38 each Volume, The First V olume, containing 50 Photogr aphs, will be ready early in M ure *h. 
Subscribers ordering the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for £10 10s, half of which to bo paid on receipt of Vol. L, and balance on completion of the Work 
Non-Subscribers’ price is £3 3s a Volume. (Prospectuses, giving fuller details, may be had on application.) (Nearly ready. 


. NOTICE.—The NEW EDITION of 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES under the SEA. By JULES VERNE. Translated and 
Edited by the Rev. L. P. MERCIER, M.A. With 113 very graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. Uniform with the First Edition of 
“The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” (Ready this day. 


“ Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through wt hic - scientifle truth and most frantic fiction walk cheek by jowl...... It is an excellent boy's book.....We 
devoutly wish we were a boy to enjoy it. "Times, Dec mber 





SPECIAL NOTICE.-—“ NEVER AGAIN.’—The great demand for this Extraordinary Novel has induced the Publishers to go to Press 
at once witha Popular Edition. which will be ready on the 10th inst. 
+ r > ~ Ty y 2 r — ri Yr ” Yy ? ~¥*,° 
NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. MAYO, Author of “ Kaloolah.” New Edition. 1 vol 
crown Syo, cloth, 6s. (This day. 
* Puts its author at once into the very first rank of novelists...... His name was almost unknown tous. In future we shall remember it as that of one of the 
~vittiest of modern writers and greatest of living masters of human character."”—Atheneum. 
“ There are few such writers as this American gentleman, who has lately added large and entirely novel treasures to the accumulation of Transatlantic humour 
@oeeee ‘Never Again’ is delightfully d#musing......Wit that reminds us of Mr. Thackeray's, but with good-humour far more genuine.’’—Spectator, February 8. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The NEW and CHEAPER EDITION (the FIFTH) READY THIS DAY. 
The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account of the Red River Expedition, 18>9-70, and 


Subsequent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By Captaia 
BUTLER, 69th Regiment. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [On the 10th inst 


“He has a pane with the beautiful as well as a sense Mf the ridicu'ous, and the result is a book th» conteits of which areas varied as the matters it deals 
with would lead us to suppose ."—Times, Oct. 9, 1872.— ‘The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshin B-. ‘abel In all this beautiful book, in which everything 
does him honour, nothing does Captain Butler more honour than the generous humanity which pervades it."—Spectat 


SPECTAL NOTICE.—The BEST and MOST COMPLETE TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY ever PUBLISHED. 
moe Y TAR fa. he Y > . YD OUAT LS YAT SN ‘ Ymp \f 
The TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY in the FRENCH, ENGLISH, and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, containing the Technical Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures and Industrial Affairs generally, Compiled by M. ALEX ANDRE T OLHAUSEN, 
of the Patent Office, London. Revised and Augmented by M. LOUIS TOLHAUSEN, French Censul at L “ipzig This Work will be completed in Three Parts 
The FIRST PART, containing FRENCH-GERMAN-ENGLISH, crown 8yo, 2 vols. sewed, 83; 1 vol. cloth, 9s 
The SECOND PART, containing ENGLISH-GERMAN-FRENCH, crown 8yo, 2 vols. s swed, 8s; 1 vol. bound, 9s 
A THIRD PART, containing GERMAN-ENGLISH-FRENCH, is also in preparation. 
*,* The FIRST HALF of Part L, sewed 4s, bound 53, now ready for deliver 


A Book that will Interest and Profit all who read it 


GETTING ON in the WORLD; or, Hints on Success in Life. By Ww IL LIAM MATTHEWS, 


LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Chicago. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, bevell lges, 63 [This day 
SANTO DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT; with a Glance at Hayti. By S SAMU EL HAZARD, 
Author of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil." In demy 8vo, with upwards of 159 beautiful Woodcuts py Mr. J. D. Cooy 1d Maps, chiefly from Designs ad 


Sketches by the Author, cloth extra, 18s. 


A FEW HINTS as to PROVING WILLS W ITHOUT PRO!E *ESSION AL ASSISTANCE 


By a PROBATE-COURT OFFICIAL. Fourth Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Price One Shilling 
London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE » Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
$$ — — — + — ———————— ———————————— 
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